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The Traditions of the Public 
Services: Can they be Extended 
to Business > 


By Sir HaRoLtp BELLMAN 
Chairman of the National Association of Building Societies and 
Managing Director, the Abbey Road Building Society 
[Paper read before the Institute of Public Administration, London, 
February, 1936] 


E fh public services in Britain occupy a distinctive place in con- 
temporary life not only by virtue of the numbers involved and 
the importance of the services which they render, but also because of 
the traditions which they have established. It is not usually realised, 
except by the expert, that the public services—by which I mean the 
Central Government and the Local Authorities—are in their modern 
form a comparatively recent creation. Thus the modern Civil Service 
dates only from the middle of the nineteenth century, while the Local 
Government service is in essentials an even more recent creation. 
Yet in spite of this comparatively short span of existence the public 
services have succeeded in evolving characteristic and widely known 
traditions; and these traditions are mainly, if not wholly, a matter 
upon which both the officers of the public services and the public 
which they serve may be warmly congratulated. 

This is a fact of the first importance and it is opportune to consider 
it, not in isolation, as it is generally treated, but by comparative 
standards, and especially in relation to general business practice. 
This comparison is the more important since there is an increasing 
tendency for Government to enter, directly or indirectly, the business 
field, while the position of trade and industry is such in these days 
of transition and narrow profit margins that those concerned should 
be eager for guidance from any promising quarter. It is for these 
reasons that I have been tempted to turn for a short while to consider : 
** The Traditions of the Public Services: Can they be Extended to 
Business? ’’; and I shall interpret the term “ traditions ’’ liberally 
and as the most convenient synonym for such theories and practices 
in the Services as any one connected with business would regard as 
significant. 
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In the first place, it is useful to put on record the numbers which 


ce 


are embraced by the term “‘ public services.’’ The Civil Service, in 
its widest sense, covers 455,500 persons, while the personnel of the 
Local Government service amounts to approximately 570,000 persons. 
Together these total, say, 1,025,000, or roughly 4-9 per cent. of our 
working population. To say that this vast body of workers has 
created traditions of its own is a truism, though the careful definition 
of these traditions might give rise to differences of opinion. There 
would be widespread agreement, however, that we are profoundly 
indebted to our public servants for exceptional qualities of loyalty 
and an almost inexhaustible capacity for conscientious service. It 
might be urged that these and kindred characteristics are not peculiar 
to our public services and that they are shared, in larger or smaller 
measure, by say the personnel of business. One would be reluctant in 
the extreme to deny the presence of loyalty and conscientious service 
in the business world, but it is doubtful whether the mention of these 
qualities in connection with the business world instinctively evokes the 
same thoughts and associations; or at any rate they lack the peculiar 
institutional and mellow savour that flows from their being linked with 
the public services. On the one hand, this is, of course, some 
measure of the services’ achievement in building up their traditions, 
while on the other it lends additional point to this inquiry. 
Although the business world, as broadly conceived, gives employ- 
ment to no fewer than 20,000,000 persons, it lacks, in part at least, 
the instinctive traditions of the public services. What is the reason 
for this situation? Is it to be found in the personnel of business? ; 
or are the conditions of business fundamentally unfavourable to such 
traditions ?; or could these traditions be usefully extended, with or 
without modification, to business? Hitherto the business world has 
lacked the homogeneity of the public services and this has naturally 
militated against the formation of traditions in the public service 
sense; again, the nature of business, in so far as it is still influenced 
by its nineteenth-century philosophy, does not create a naturally fertile 
soil for such traditions. The world of business, however, is being 
notably transformed in both these directions. Thus the large 
industrial and commercial unit, directed from a common _ head- 
quarters and with a common objective, is supplanting the old system 
of small personal businesses; and the emergence of a more pro- 
gressive, or at any rate less self-centred, conception of the social 
responsibilities of business may have some influence on the position. - 
At this point I must seek to penetrate beyond somewhat vague 
generalities and inquire with more regard for detail what constitutes 
the substance of the public services’ traditions. In saying this, how- 
ever, I should make it clear that one cannot analyse a tradition with 
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the exactness of a chemical compound and at the best some broad 
approximations are all that is possible. The Civil Service, in par- 
ticular, has received more bouquets than any prima donna: such 
occasional brick-bats as have found their mark have merely served 
to remind it that it inhabits a human world. The late Professor 
Graham Wallas considered that “‘ the creation of this Service was 
the one great political invention in nineteenth-century England ’’—a 
tribute at once to its creators and those who have justified their 
wisdom in the event. Innumerable Ministers, in their public speeches 
and memoirs, have expressed the warmest admiration for its qualities. 
The sociologist has been equally favourably impressed: Mr. H. G. 
Wells has referred to its officers being in the “‘ tradition of honour 
and devotion.’’ It has been claimed to be ‘‘ the best educated pro- 
fession in the country.’”’ Royal Commissions and independent 
committees of investigation have been cordial in their praises. Even 
its strongest critics, though they have hurled a brick-bat with one 
hand, have usually presented a bouquet with the other: thus Lord 
Hewart (to whom I shall refer again) has described ours as “‘ the 
best Civil Service in the world.’’ I can testify from personal 
experience to the envy with which the British Civil Service is widely 
regarded overseas, and especially in the United States and South 
America. The civil servant’s loyalty and conscientious service—and 
this applies substantially to the local government officer—have 
become a legend and all the evidence seems to justify it. May I 
here interpolate a personal explanation? During the war I served 
as an Establishment officer in the Secretariat of the Ministry of 
Munitions from the formation of the Department until the Armistice 
and was thus brought into intimate contact with civil servants. I 
appreciate the limitations attaching to this experience, both from the 
relative shortness of its duration and the abnormality of the period. 
Nevertheless, I gained some insight into the practical working of the 
machine. Certainly I felt that the civil servants’ loyalty and capacity 
for conscientious service was not a legend without foundation. It is 
very doubtful, indeed, if the general public realises the exertions 
and sacrifices that were made by the Service on its behalf during 
the war. 

Professor Laski has ventured the dictum that the Civil Service has 
a superior economic morality. Presumably the comparison is with 
private business and although Professor Laski may be somewhat 
biased in this matter, the fact that he can make the claim is significant. 
The question of efficiency must sooner or later arise in the inquirer’s 
mind and here you will not misunderstand me if I refer to the 
difficulties of advancing beyond generalisation. Even the May Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure felt this difficulty, despite its facilities 
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for examining witnesses and calling for data. Nevertheless, it is note- 
worthy that the Committee (which, it may be recalled, consisted 
almost entirely of well-known business men and acknowledged 
financial experts) was able to say that ‘‘ we are satisfied that the 
method of control adopted is well calculated to maintain a high 
standard of administration ’’ and economies could not be accelerated 
by any recommendation that the Committee could make. The Com- 
mittee, in fact, went out of its way to commend the Service for the 
large scale on which it had adopted mechanical devices and in this 
respect it was held to compare favourably with the best organisations 
of British industry. Nor is the Service, judged by business standards, 
remunerated excessively, according to both the Royal Commission 
of 1929-31 and (what is probably more significant) the May Com- 
mittee. Moreover, the business men who have inquired independently 
into the Civil Service, such as my friends Sir Ernest Benn and Sir 
Ernest Simon, have been critical, not so much of broad principles as 
of questions of detail in practice and procedure. Thus there is a wide 
field on which there is substantial agreement regarding the high 
standard of efficiency in the Civil Service, judged so far as is possible 
by ordinary business standards, and as testified by a variety of 
witnesses, including business men. 

This applies primarily to the Civil Service; it is also applicable 
to a wide area of the Local Government service, though the testimony 
might differ somewhat in emphasis and be more qualified on certain 
points. It is difficult for me to assess the significance of the suggestion 
that there should be an efficiency audit covering the whole range of 
the service, but it is at least noteworthy that it is sponsored by Sir 
Ernest Simon (with his wide experience of municipal affairs and 
business) and by Sir Ioan G. Gibbon, until recently Director of the 
Local Government Division of the Ministry of Health and well known 
to your Institute. Indeed, Sir Ernest Simon, in his stimulating book, 
“‘A City Council from Within,’ although appreciative of the good 
work performed by local government officers, believes ‘‘ There is 
no single reform that would be likely to have such beneficial and far- 
reaching effects on the local government of the country as the 
successful establishment of a first-class municipal Civil Service of 
trained administrators, comparable in ability and status to the 
national Civil Service.’’ 

While these tributes, diversified in origin but comprehensive in 
scope, should be seen in perspective, they do not exclude all criticism. 
After all, perfection in an imperfect world is a matter of relativity. 
The best ointments are not always free from flies; the most brilliant 
sun may be afflicted with spots. Needless to say, certain popular 
fallacies regarding the Civil Service in particular are not taken 
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seriously. The supposition that there is a common bond between the 
Service and the fountains in Trafalgar Square, in that both play 
from Io till 4, deceives no careful observer. The belief that the Civil 
Service is exclusively preoccupied with a homely article of haber- 
dashery, known as red tape, is almost equally, if not wholly, 
unfounded. As Sir Ernest Benn—to quote a witness who is not, to 
say the least, prejudiced in favour of the Service—has pointed out, 
“* Red tape is not the invention of an idiot.’’ It is largely an un- 
avoidable consequence of the very large volume of routine work 
which falls to the Service. 

So much for the light artillery; what of the big guns? To the 
business man the major criticisms may be grouped under the following 
headings: (a) waste in administration; (6) inflexibility of machine; 
and (c) bureaucracy. There is an impression that public administra- 
tion invariably involves a certain measure of waste. The late Lord 
Milner, writing as an experienced administrator and Minister, declared 
that public administration was naturally wasteful. It is doubtful, 
however, whether such criticisms must always be read as reflecting 
adversely on public officials. In many cases the intention is 
to question the wisdom of any given piece of work being entrusted 
to public administration, on the assumption that it could be performed 
more economically by private enterprise. Thus Sir Ernest Benn 
considers that ‘‘ Public expenditure must, from its nature, be waste- 
ful.’’ (My italics). This line of thought, if pursued to its logical 
conclusion, raises the vast issue of public versus private enterprise 
in all its ramifications. Here I need only make two points: modern 
communities are agreed that a proportion of services should be under- 
taken by the State; an exact comparison between State enterprise 
and private enterprise for any given piece of work cannot easily 
be made, especially since State activity is fundamentally different 
because (in the case of the Civil Service at least) of its responsibility 
to Parliament and the procedure which this involves. Whatever 
defects there may be, they are often due, not so much to the officials 
as to the system under which they work, though this does not absolve 
the Service from ‘the responsibility of seeking the utmost economy 
consistent with efficiency. 

And this serves to introduce my second heading—the inflexibility 
of the machine. A vital condition of success in business is that 
responsibility should be clearly defined and willingly borne. I do 


1‘* There is no doubt whatever that a great deal of our public expenditure . . . 
really is wasteful in the true sense of the word, by which I mean that the work done by 
public authorities is not done in an economical way. . Their (the public departments’) 
normal tendency is to become wasteful, especially in ‘the number of men they employ, 
but also in their methods, their excessive indulgence in paper work, their ad erence to: 
antiquated routine and slowness to avail themselves of new time-saving devices.’’— 

‘ Questions of the Hour,”’ p. 153-4. 
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not suggest that it is wholly a matter of very hard and fast rules; 
indeed, a certain measure of elasticity is indispensable; but, on the 
whole, the facts regarding responsibility are well understood in any 
efficiently conducted business. Is this true in essentials of the Civil 
Service? It might be objected that, since the Civil Service is not a 
business undertaking in the usually accepted sense, any exact com- 
parison in this respect is unjustified. When full allowance has been 
made for this point, however, the Civil Service would seem to be, to 
say the least, unnecessarily cautious regarding responsibility. Its 
attitude is suggested, if not epitomised, in the classic terms of a 
minute which a certain high official is reputed to have issued in con- 
nection with any problem beyond his powers: ‘‘ Let the appropriate 
person take the proper action.”’ The business world may not be 
blameless in this matter, but it has in the main evolved a system, 
more simple and immediate in its results, than the Civil Service. Is 
a tendency towards evasiveness, resulting in a comparatively minor 
proposition being passed along a sort of endless conveyor before a 
final decision can be given, an indispensable feature of Civil Service 
administration? Would it not make for more—shall I say ?— 
** spirited ’’ administration if a wider range of officers were given a 
measure of local discretion, following the precedent of the tax officers ? 
On the face of it, there would seem to be an ample field of ordinary 
business within which decisions could be reached without having 
recourse to the most responsible and most highly paid officers; 
judicious delegation is one very royal road to efficiency. 


These circumstances in which a large body of officials are denied 
practical experience in the making of decisions and the attitude of 
mind which this produces is not, I think, unrelated to what some have 
felt to be a weakness in public service administration. I refer to the 
difficulty which is sometimes experienced in getting new enterprises 
under way. Are the service conditions such that they rob the average 
official of that moral courage and disciplined spirit of adventure 
which are essential for new ventures? For instance, Sir Ernest Simon, 
in referring to municipal administration, has said that ‘‘ when it is 
necessary to undertake a big piece of administration, involving a new 
department with a new staff, the municipal machinery is cumbersome 
and slow.’’ The context suggests that he ascribes the failure largely 
to the human element in the machine. I would not venture to say 
whether this criticism is applicable generally, but it is not, I think, 
without some semblance of justification. 


If responsibility could be a little more widely diffused, it might 
introduce a more ‘“‘ human ”’ note in. administration than is now 
apparent. Admittedly this is delicate ground and an angel would 
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refuse to tread it. It is not suggested that the Civil Service should 
address the public in the colourful terms of an advertiser of patent 
medicines. There is no desire that the Service should strike 
an emotional note, but sometimes there would be an advantage in 
following the patent medicine advertiser to the extent of deliberately 
studying public psychology. If this were done, we should be spared 
some of those terrifying documents in which you so artfully conceal 
your thoughts. The necessity for technical accuracy, the safeguarding 
clause, and the rest of the apparatus of careful administration is 
readily granted. Yet, however technical the subject, you are 
addressing a human being; and in the majority of cases you are 
addressing one who, for want of any better term, is described as an 
average human being, with his traditional limitations. ‘‘ Economic 
man ’’ was once the skeleton in the cupboard of economics and one 
sometimes fancies that the Civil Service has some similarly de- 
humanised creature to which it addresses its official communications. 
The Post Office has recently shown a wise perception of the possi- 
bilities of ‘“‘ humanising ’’ its relations with the public. No one can 
deny that the work of Sir Stephen Tallents and others has borne good 
fruit, whether judged by the enlistment of public interest and support, 
or by increased business turnover. One or two other Departments 
have appointed Public Relations Officers, but so far, only the fringe 
of the problem appears to have been touched. Here is an example of 
the sort of practice which should be ended. A friend of mine, a well- 
known journalist, has circulated a memoir of his charming little 
son, who died recently in tragic circumstances. The incident recorded 
took place while a gallant fight for the boy’s life was being waged. 
The parents were torn by anxiety. I will quote the relevant passage, 
because it records the ugly facts with a poignancy only the author 
could feel: — 

‘* There came to the door a man with a buff form. He hurried away 
after delivering it. It was from the local authority. In a corner of the 
envelope there were three little letters: ‘C.S.M.’ I knew. Cerebro-spinal- 
meningitis .... As I read that dreadful form of warning and instruction 
I felt a criminal—at least, that the ‘ authorities’ were branding me so. 
There was an underlined paragraph telling me what to do with the body in 
case of death. The body! In case of death! What were they talking 
about? A pretty joke, that, for Bumbledom! .... I read on. In certain 
eventualities I would be fined! Oh, that was the sort of thing they told 
you when all you were thinking of was how to save a loved one. All this 
talk of ‘ bodies’ and ‘ death,’ ‘ coffins’ and ‘fines.’ How ghastly and 
soulless to butt in like that! First I felt like laughing at the crudity of 
this irruption of officialdom. Then imaginative fear froze my smiles. I 
thought, too, of poor people in humble homes. God help them! Dozens 
of them must get monstrous forms like this. What did they feel? Did 
they care? Did they understand the grim words? Did they suffer the 
despairing helplessness that I, not poor, suffered? ’’ 
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Does not this illustration tend to confirm the view that a very strong 
case can be made for further progress towards the humanising of 
public administration, whether by the appointment of Public Rela- 
tions Officers or otherwise ? 

In appointing Public Relations Officers and taking other steps 
towards humanising the Services’ relations with the public, it is to be 
hoped that great care will be exercised in the choice of personnel for 
this work. An ounce of inspiration on this occasion will be worth 
many pounds of the usual departmental considerations which 
normally govern appointments. Above all, the personnel should not 
be too well educated for its tasks; or if this sounds unprogressive, 
the point can be made by saying that a standard of education should 
be judged by its results rather than for its abstract perfection. We 
do not ask for a steam hammer to crack a nut. Those who com- 
municate with the public should know their public through and 
through. Arnold Bennett once said that he never saw a working 
man without thinking of the boots that he had at home to repair for 
his children. A civil servant would more often see him as a man 
to whom he could address a dull and technical harangue. The fact 
is that the civil servant with public contacts should be as familiar 
with his public as a novelist with his characters and should bring the 
same imaginative insight and capacity for self-expression to his work 
of interpretation. 

This is not a suitable opportunity to raise the subject of the recruit- 
ment of personnel in the service generally, but it is difficult to dismiss 
without a passing reference. The competitive examination and pro- 
motion by seniority have been regarded as two of the main bases of 
Civil Service organisation, and undoubtedly their safeguards normally 
outweigh their disadvantages. But, once within the Service, does 
this system enable the best use to be made of the available personnel ? 
Again speaking subject to the limitations of my war-time experience, 
I must confess to occasional misgivings. It is true that merit is 
nowadays allowed more weight than formerly, but would it 
be justifiable to say that it is given the fullest consideration? In the 
Report of the Royal Commission of 1929-31 there seems an echo, 
however faint, of some public uncertainty on this point. Thus the 
Commissioners go out of their way to ‘‘ deprecate the exercise of 
any pressure designed to stress the claims of seniority as against 
exceptional merit ’’: in filling the higher posts ‘‘ merit,’’ they affirm, 
“* should be the only consideration ’’ and in filling those in the middle 
ranges ‘‘ merit should be the determining factor.’’ Though speaking 
with the caution which is appropriate to the circumstances, I imagine 
many business men would associate themselves with the prominence 
which the Commissioners give to this matter. 
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The emphasis in this and similar references is generally on 
“‘ merit,’’ but the business man’s thoughts sometimes turn to ‘‘ de- 
merit,’’ by which I mean those whose work falls considerably below 
an average standard of efficiency. In business such people can easily 
be asked to make way for those better equipped, and the average 
standard of efficiency is thus maintained. But what happens to the 
misfit in the Civil Service? Apart from exceptional circumstances, he 
is not asked to leave the Service, and consequently he remains to 
depress the average standard. This depression may be a very real 
factor as regards efficiency. The business community obviously 
enjoys a much larger degree of freedom in this respect, and taking 
the long view, it is entirely salutary that as many people as possible 
should be encouraged to seek the work for which their natural 
aptitudes and qualities of character fit them. 

The third major heading under which the Civil Service is criticised 
by the business community—namely, bureaucracy, or even more 
colourfully as ‘‘ the new despotism ’’—exercises some minds out of 
all proportion to its importance. It is one of the less amiable 
characteristics of human nature that it loves an Aunt Sally, and you 
present the article ready-made for the vivid imaginations of all and 
sundry. To take the graver charge first: Lord Hewart, in his book 
““The New Despotism,’”’ declared emphatically that “‘ the whole 
scheme of self-government is being undermined ’’ and the intention 
was to render the ‘‘ will, or the caprice, of the Executive unfettered 
and supreme.’’ The report of the Committee on Ministers’ Powers, 
1932—a very strong and representative Committee—effectively dis- 
posed of such exaggerated fears, and it is unfortunate that this douche 
of common sense could not have fallen over a wider area. The 
delegation of legislative powers is a necessity under modern con- 
ditions, since there is a vast amount of detail for which an already 
overburdened Parliament has no time. The principle, therefore, is 
unexceptionable, and the only question that remains is the spirit of 
administration. The report is completely reassuring on this point, 
for it declares: ‘‘ We see nothing to justify any lowering of the 
country’s high opinion of its Civil Service or any reflection on its 
sense of justice, or any ground for a belief that our constitutional 
machinery is developing in directions which are fundamentally 
wrong ... We.say deliberately that there is no ground for public 
fear, if the right precautions are taken.’’ It would make for a much 
healthier understanding all round if the terms of this report were 
more widely known, and I especially commend it to the business 
community. 

There is also a lesser issue sometimes involved or implied in dis- 
cussions of this subject. It finds expression in the belief that there 
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is a certain elusiveness about the Civil Service so that if, for instance, 
you ’phone a given department to ascertain a certain fact your call 
will be bandied from section to section till you have spoken to at 
least twelve different people; then the twelfth will tell you that the 
matter is being looked into and finally you hear no more about it. 
As a business man, there have been occasions when this has more or 
less been my experience, but if I have been tempted to be critical 
I have been chastened by the knowledge of the recorded itinerancy 
of my friend, and former civil servant, Sir Josiah Stamp, who in his 
search for a letter-rack in a big store was referred from department to 
department six times.2. The fact is that this is in varying degrees a 
besetting vice of many large-scale enterprises, and neither the Civil 
Service nor the business community should rest for a single moment 
until all danger of it has been eliminated. 

There is a suspicion—perhaps sometimes it amounts to more than 
this—that this tendency towards circuitous administration finds 
reflection in other directions and notably in what Lord Milner called 
“* excessive indulgence in paper work.’’ It is true that Civil Service 
procedure cannot be identical with its business counterpart; in 
particular, the fact of being answerable to Parliament makes a con- 
siderable difference. Even within these limits, however, many 
business men who have had administrative experience in the Civil 
Service believe that the pace of administration could be quickened 
and efficiency improved without danger by curtailing the amount of 
paper work. Again and again comparatively trifling matters involve 
the writing of endless minutes. Some very large industrial and com- 
mercial units achieve a high degree of efficiency, and especially 
rapidity in administration, without resorting to the time-wasting and 
temper-testing method of minutes laboriously produced and circulated 
far and near. Efficiency, and not usage, should be the only justifica- 
tion of the sacrosanct. 

Such is the catalogue of your virtues and vices as they have 
presented themselves to many observers. What of the business 
world? To what extent, if at all, does it differ? In what manner do 
any of these differences invalidate comparison with the public 
services, bearing in mind that our inquiry is for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the traditions of the public services could be 
usefully extended to business? Certain broad distinctions are 
immediately apparent. On the one hand, the public services in the 
main enjoy a monopoly of the province in which they operate; they 
are usually in undisputed possession of the field. On the other hand, 
the average business organisation has to fight for every hour of its 
existence and must in the long run be judged by the exacting test 


2 ** Current Problems in Finance and Government,’’ p. 65. 
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of £ s.d. This distinction must serve our present purpose, though 
it is crudely expressed, and there are many shades of refinement in 
practice. One assumption which is sometimes too readily made 
should be discounted at once: all private business is neither anti-social 
nor actuated solely and inordinately by the profit motive. At one 
end of the scale there is, for instance, the Bank of England, which 
the Macmillan Committee described as ‘‘ functioning solely in the 
public interest . . . entrenched in the centre of the struggle for profit 
and with access to the arcana of the market, yet itself aloof and un- 
tinged by the motives of private gain.’’ From this high pinnacle 
there are countless graduations to a more mundane level. 

Again, the principle of ‘‘ consistency ’’ must pervade the whole 
service and indeed be sacrosanct. The principle of “‘ consistency ’’ 
denotes, in the words of Sir Josiah Stamp, the ‘‘ reasoned relation 
between decisions for one class of case and decisions for another 
class, wherever it is a case of degree.’’ Sir Josiah has shown—not 
without a nice discrimination in the choice of subject—the importance 
of this principle and the scope of its application by illustrating the 
penalties for infringements of the Stamp Acts.? The business com- 
munity may in theory have a larger measure of freedom in this 
direction: it may seem to be governed more by expediency and less 
by consistency. This is true up to a point, but practice sometimes 
differs from theory, and actually this is often the case with business. 
For instance, many businesses adopt as their guiding principle the 
slogan ‘‘ The customer is always right,’’ and the extent to which it 
is acted upon limits their freedom. In similar circumstances, the 
Civil Service can appeal to law, rule or precedent, and this is generally 
simpler and certainly less expensive. Thus the privilege ot expediency 
is not an unmixed blessing. Furthermore, the public services, and 
especially the Civil Service, is fundamentally distinguished from 
business in that they are organised on the principle of Ministerial 
responsibility, the Minister being answerable for every act of his 
department to Parliament. This fact must always be borne in mind 
in any comparison between the rapidity of Civil Service and business 
procedure, for, as Dr. Herman Finer (Reader in Public Administra- 
tion in the University of London) has pointed out, the possibility of 
being answerable to Parliament must necessarily be conducive to more 
leisurely procedure. To say that a business cannot be taken before 
any comparable ‘‘ court of appeal,’’ however, might be an exaggera- 
tion. A meeting of shareholders, for instance, can have all the terror 
of an inquisition, as well as be an occasion for the exchange of mutual 
compliments; and any well-conducted business, jealous of a valued 
tradition, must weigh its decisions and policies in the light of its 

3 ‘* Current Problems in Finance and Government,”’ pp. 58-62. 
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anxiety to maintain this tradition, though provided it is acting within 
the law it obviously reserves the right to the last word. 

It is therefore clear that the public services and business are not 
on a strictly comparable basis; the differences are indeed substantial. 
The existence of these differences is perhaps most strongly indicated 
by the suggestion that many Ministers should have the assistance of an 
advisory council, including an adequate representation of business 
interests. Moreover, this suggestion has found favour—in one case 
at least—in quarters more likely to be prejudiced in favour of the 
Civil Service rather than of business.4 Several such Councils have 
come into being, notably in connection with the Post Office and the 
Ministry of Health. It will be recalled that the Housing Act of 1935 
empowers the Minister of Health to appoint such a Committee to be 
known as the Central Housing Advisory Committee. The Committee 
has been appointed, and I am privileged to be a member. As the 
Committee has been in existence only a short time, I cannot draw 
upon my personal! experience in endeavouring to assess the significance 
of these Committees, but I confess to much optimism. In view of the 
differences between the Civil Service and business which have been 
noted, and of the extent to which some qualities, as will be seen 
presently, are complementary, there seems a distinctly useful field of 
co-operation for such committees and hence their formation should 
be welcomed as a hopeful experiment. Moreover, in discussing the 
differences between the Civil Service and business it is well to 
remember that, while some distinguished civil servants have left the 
Service to establish a brilliant reputation in business, others have 
failed to achieve all that was expected of them. The contrary process 
has also been seen, for successful business men have sometimes failed 
to realise the expectations of their friends, whether occupying the 
more responsible executive posts in the Civil Service during the war 
or as political heads of the great Departments of State; it has some- 
times been implied that the fault did not rest with the business men, 
but discussion on such lines leads to a very vicious circle! It cannot 
be gainsaid, I think, that the two callings require different qualities, 
or at any rate any lengthy period of service in either calling tends to 
develop the qualities considered characteristic in that calling. The 
business man, on the one hand, is inclined to concentrate on enter- 
prise, resourcefulness and efficiency judged by a cash standard, while 
the civil servant tends to be preoccupied by considerations of 
precedent, is characterised by a natural conservatism and has a 
general outlook which is largely the antithesis of the business man’s. 

In these circumstances, the pertinent question inevitably assumes 


* ** No better means exists than the advisory committee for the reciprocal training 
of civil servants and the public.’’—H. J. Laski, ‘‘ An Introduction to Politics.”’ 
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the form: What can the one learn from the other? There is much 
in the Civil Service organisation which business could usefully study. 
Without saying anything in the least detrimental to business 
employees, it seems that business could learn much from the Civil 
Service in the cultivation of that institutional loyalty and devotion 
which are characteristic of the Service. As business assumes more 
and more the dimensions of large-scale units it will be increasingly 
faced with problems which have presented themselves to the Civil 
Service. Thus staff recruitment, methods of promotion and welfare 
schemes might all be examined with advantage, though the business 
world must be on its guard against the creation of cumbersome 
machinery which lacks flexibility. The late Professor Graham Wallas 
strongly hinted that since business involved social responsibilities 
the business executive might be subjected to examination on the lines 
of the Civil Service examination, in order to test his fitness. There 
may have been something to be said for this suggestion in the spacious 
past, but under the fierce conditions of modern competition an 
inefficient executive is unlikely to be entrusted with large responsi- 
bilities. In any case, his career would be short-lived. There 
is certainly scope for an extension of the Civil Service tradition, 
with its preoccupation with considerations of public justice and 
with the full flavour of its mellowness, to some of the new public 
utility undertakings which are recent statutory creations. Such 
bodies could learn much from the Civil Service, and especially the 
angle from which it judiciously combines its own and the public 
welfare. ‘‘ There is,’’ says Sir Cyril Hurcomb, “‘ a certain degree of 
sweet reasonableness about our (Civil Service) ways of administra- 
tion,’’ and one would like to see this ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ’’ extend 
to these bodies. Though their status has been transformed by legisla- 
tion, their outlook has not been adjusted accordingly. 

Such are some of the riches of your accumulated experience from 
which the business world might well derive valuable guidance in the 
solution of its problems. What can public administration in turn 
learn from business? Any hint of dogmatism in these circumstances 
would be wholly inexcusable, but perhaps I may venture to direct 
attention to certain points which seem to offer useful scope for inquiry. 
I have already suggested aspects of public administration which, to 
the business man, seem somewhat to lack a due sense of realism. 
May I briefly recall the heads under which these references were 
made? The willing acceptance of responsibility over the largest 
possible area of the administrative field would promote speed and 
efficiency in the transaction of business. An element of “‘ spirit ’’ in 
administration, especially when so many new tasks are falling to 
public administration, would give it a resilience in keeping with the 
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demands of this brave new world. In particular, public administra- 
tion might well examine the possibilities of adopting more extensively 
the method of “ direct attack ’’ characteristic of business in the 
solution of its problems. The recognition that administration was 
devised for man rather than that man was created to be administered 
would give it a human appeal and would substantially smooth 
its path in its daily tasks; in short, administration would be 
‘“ humanised.’’ The conditions governing promotion should be such 
that the best use is made of the available personnel, merit being 
accorded the weight to which it is entitled. In brief, the machine 
should be given those qualities of flexibility which prevent routine 
being mistaken for efficiency and antiquity for experience. 


To indicate a goal is one thing, however, and to suggest paths 
of approach is another. Yet the attempt, despite the surrounding 
perils, is worth consideration. This Institute is a step in the right 
direction; it is performing an invaluable service in focusing attention 
upon administration as a science and an art and in providing 
facilities for the exchange of the resources of experience. Is it 
possible to move a step still further forward? Could you make 
arrangements for your more promising officers, as part of their 
normal training, to attend the now established university courses in 
administration? The technical information would be of substantial 
value, but the human contacts might be even more valuable. Your 
officers would be in direct and intimate association with the business 
men with whom in due course much of their official life will be spent; 
they would acquaint themselves with the essential tempo of business 
and would thus tend to be prevented from living their official lives in 
a vacuum. It is conceivable that it might in certain circumstances be 
possible to arrange for the more responsible officers to spend a period 
in private business for the purpose of more strongly linking theory 
with practice. The chief desideratum is to get the right spirit at 
the top and then allow it every facility to work downwards. 


Whatever actual methods are adopted, the essential point for 
us to keep to the forefront is the growing urgency for civil servants 
and the business community to understand each other fully, and for 
the one to have unqualified confidence in the other. For some years 
public administration has been extending its domain and there is no 
conclusive evidence that the process has yet come to an end. Thus 
civil servants and business men are likely to be forced into contact 
very widely in the future. In any case, there is a considerable task 
in harmonising and consolidating the relations between public 
officials and the business community at the present points of contact. 
In a word, civil servants and business men should be, not antagonists, 
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but co-operators. Moreover, the possible developments in political 
life in the future require that there should be unqualified confidence 
both in Civil Service efficiency and its political independence. The 
historic British method is for changed needs gradually to call forth 
an appropriate response wherever necessary. In this way one con- 
fidently feels that the traditions of the Civil Service and of our Local 
Government service, and especially of their public spirit, will be fully 
adequate to the needs of the future, however exacting. 











Bureaucracy and Democracy 


By L. Urwick, O.B.E., M.C., M.A. 


pe articles which appeared in the issues of the Journal for July 
and October last year! commented on a luncheon address by 
the writer, which was also printed in the number for July, 1935.’ 
These two articles raised a number of points of interest. Both authors 
justified Mr. H. L. George’s description of the civil servant as ‘‘ a man 
of .... silk, capable of every grace, suggestive of every sympathy.”’ 
Mr. Dakyns indeed hastened to point out why he was not also “‘ a 
man of oil and steel.’’ After all, a living master of English prose 
has written what is probably the last word on this subject : — 

“‘ Through the market clamour for a ‘ Business Government ’ 
will persist the voice of Plato, murmuring that, after all, the best 
form of government is government by good men: and the voice 
of some small man faintly protesting ‘ But I don’t want to be 
governed by business men; because I know them, and, without 
asking much of life, I have a hankering to die with a shirt on 
my back.’’$ 
Mr. Stewart’s brilliant review of the work of the Institute of 

Public Administration reinforces Mr. Dakyns’ argument as to the 
importance of the part played by public opinion in shaping the action 
of the Civil Services. It is fascinating to observe through his pages 
how the centre of gravity of the collective interest of its members 
has changed with the shifting political temper of the post-war world. 
Very properly and very naturally he protested with dignity against 
any suggestion that the Institute as such had experienced difficulty 
owing to the “‘ inherent self-interest of professional bodies.’’ 

In the sense in which he has used the phrase “‘ self-interest ’’ 
every individual who has followed the work of the Institute will 
agree with him. The pages of the Journal have remained most 
commendably detached from the discussion of members’ material 
affairs. They have concentrated wisely on the art and science of 
administration. The writer remains, however, doubtful whether a 


1‘* The Significance of ‘ Public.’’’ A.C. Stewart. July, 1935. 

‘* Democracy and the Public Service.,’’ Arthur L. Dakyns. October, 1935. 
2** A Republic of Administration.’’ L. Urwick. July, 1935. : 
3‘* The Art of Reading.’’ Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
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study of administration based avowedly on professional organisation 
is likely to equip its members to deal effectively with what is clearly 
the central problem facing students of government at the present 
time. 

Indeed, the articles in question have both clarified and increased 
the apprehension under this head which inspired the original luncheon 
address. Each writer in turn has emphasised the significance of the 
‘‘ flight from democracy.’ Mr. Stewart says ‘‘ from 1928—if not 
earlier—the nineteenth-century machinery of democratic control 
began to crack under the strain of twentieth-century problems.”’ 
Mr. Dakyns feels that this movement “‘ set people thinking furiously 
not only about the uses of government but the uses and status of 
public officials in democratic communities. ... . Only in a country 
where the institutions are genuinely democratic, where the Press is 
free and where no concerted attempt is made by the government to 
cajole, to coerce or to suppress public opinion will it be possible 
for the officials to interpret their instructions and to administer the 
laws with tact, sympathy and understanding.”’ 

The simultaneous quality of the fascist movement in widely 
differing conditions suggests that it is not of the ordinary type of 
social revolution and reaction which has been occurring throughout 
human history. Its roots must be sought in one of those major 
secular changes which assail our society at rare intervals, but, which, 
when they come, demand a reorientation of ideas, of political and 
social structure, of the whole complex of our institutions. Such 
major secular changes are usually economic in origin. Within 
recorded history there has been the change from a nomadic, primitive 
life to pastoralism, from pastoralism to agriculture, from agriculture 
to an urban handicraft. Little more than a hundred years ago 
humanity entered on a new phase—the era of power-driven 
machinery. 

If the tendency to revolutionary changes and forms of govern- 
ment by violence, noticeable in such a variety of countries and 
circumstances, are indeed the expressions of a common strain placed 
upon existing institutions by the change to a mechanised economy, it 
is probable that this strain will become apparent to a greater or lesser 
degree in every country. The tendencies to which it gives rise will 
be similar in character, though not identical. The one quality which 
is likely to save the vaiues inherent in existing institutions and to 
enable countries to escape periods of tyranny, is adaptability. If 
their institutions and forms of government are sufficiently flexible, it 
will be possible for them to adjust their way of life to the changed 
economic conditions without a more or less prolonged autocratic 
purge. The unpleasant process of ‘‘ liquidation ’’ will be kept within 
reasonable limits. ; 
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The advent of a mechanised economy has, however, stimulated 
enormously the content and development of specialised knowledge. 
Our material life is founded increasingly upon the physical sciences. 
In dealing with the physical sciences there is little place for the 
amateur. The root principle of mechanical production is the sub- 
division of labour. From these causes flow three consequences. 
There is an accelerating tendency towards organisation by function. 
This in its turn produces a large increase in professional grouping 
and consciousness: the Trade Union movement has its counterparts 
in all walks of life. This increased specialisation makes the task of 
co-ordination very much more complex. Government becomes more 
difficult. There is less and less chance that any individual mind will 
possess a range of knowledge sufficient to exercise real authority 
over the specialists. There is less and less chance that minds trained 
in the ethos of different professional groups will integrate readily. 

At the same time professional grouping in itself produces 
inflexibility. The more excellent the standards of behaviour and 
performance established by the group, the more probable that it will 
tend as a group to resist the pressure of environmental change. It 
becomes self-conscious, proud of its traditions, and, because it is 
composed of human beings, is apt to contain a majority of persons 
more concerned with the procedures it has established than with the 
ends which those procedures were originally designed to serve. Where 
the group is concerned with administration it is likely to develop great 
skill in the protection of its status, functions and power as a group. 
Because governing from an office is an infinitely more comfortable 
process than governing in the market-place, it has every temptation 
to lose touch with what the market-place is thinking. The French 
describe the results of such tendencies as ‘‘ déformation pro- 
fessionelle.’” In a somewhat narrower sense they issue in what is 
usually described as ‘‘ bureaucracy.” 

If the argument so far advanced is accepted, if adaptability in 
the forms and procedures of government is the most pressing need 
of the present time, then the very excellencies characteristic of the 
British Civil Service in themselves impose a special need for watch- 
fulness. We have probably the best public service in the world. 
But, Germany had too a most admirable body of officials. Our 
administrators are proof against the grosser forms of corruption. 
But, incorruptibility is an inflexible quality. The consciousness of 
virtue is in itself a steel helmet against the shrapnel of circumstance. 
Contemplation of the Deity may blind the pure in heart to the less 
attractive spectacle of man. The corruption of power is more 
insidious and not less dangerous than the corruption of money. 

Evidence is not lacking that increased power has accrued to the 
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Civil Service as a result of the increased difficulty of co-ordination, 
and that such increased power may, in certain directions, be under- 
mining its sensitiveness to the needs and outlook of the citizen. The 
Lord Chief Justice has protested ‘‘ coram publico’’ against a 
growing encroachment on the functions of the legislature. The 
private individual undoubtedly resents the ease with which the 
administration may put him to great cost in litigation in any dispute 
over taxation, costs which he is unable to recover from the Crown. 
The writer’s experience is that it is far more difficult than it was 
twenty years ago to obtain effective adjustment through a Member 
of Parliament, when one or other of the departments substitutes 
official precision or convenience for common sense. 

The power of public opinion to intervene in matters of policy is 
still largely unimpaired. But public opinion is itself often extremely 
tyrannical. The true test of a democratic administration is the sense 
of liberty enjoyed by the individual as such. It is the feeling that 
he is not at the mercy of an official in a personal matter. And this 
has very little to do with the “‘ tact, sympathy and understanding ”’ 
of the administrator. However civil he may remain, it will avail 
him little if circumstances force him to be a master rather than a 
servant. 

If the increasing difficulties of government are in fact the results 
of a mechanised economy based on science, it is likely that those in 
most immediate contact with the machines will be the first to 
encounter those difficulties and to devise means for their solution. 
This, in fact, is what has happened. 

Nearly half a century ago an American engineer named 
F. W. Taylor laid the foundations of a movement which has been 
called, for want of a better title, Scientific Management. As he 
pointed out, that movement was not, as is commonly supposed, 
merely a series of methods and devices designed to procure higher 
outputs from workers and more profits for employers. It postulated 
a complete change of outlook on the part of all concerned—‘‘ a 
mental revolution.’’ It was, in fact, the beginning of a new 
technique of administration, the recognition that an economy based 
on science can only be controlled effectively in terms of scientific 
methods of thinking. 

Despite their obvious advantages from the standpoint of profit- 
ability Taylor’s ideas penetrated into business life very slowly. The 
actual devices and methods which he developed have been adopted 
widely. The logic underlying them, the intellectual principles which 
were by far the most important part of his work, inform as yet 
but a small minority of undertakings. On the whole, business 
management is still largely a matter of tradition, custom, 
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opportunism, personalities and ‘‘ politics.’” But where progress has 
been made it appears to have been invariably in the directions where 
contact with the machines has imposed something of the scientific 
disciplines on the minds of those concerned. Technical men, 
engineers and chemists, are needed to develop and control mechanical 
processes. Such men are disposed by their training to adopt a 
detached and analytic outlook when they encounter problems of 
administration: they tend to prefer measurement to the kind of 
established guesswork which is sometimes described as ‘‘ experience.’’ 

Thus Taylor’s concepts, while applicable to any type of business, 
have been used most widely in manufacturing industry. Some few 
modern large-scale distributors have developed their technique of 
management along parallel lines. Financial institutions have, as 
yet, scarcely been touched by the new methods. Among manu- 
facturing industries the engineering trades have been conspicuous: 
the new industries with rapidly developing methods of production 
have been less conservative and traditional in their management 
practices than those with a more established manufacturing technique. 
In any given undertaking scientific management is likely to be 
introduced into the factories some time before its influence is felt in 
the clerical departments. 

The higher ranks of the Civil Service are recruited largely from 
men with a training which does not demand any intimate 
acquaintance with machinery, or indeed with any exact science. 
Traditionally they have been men of classical training. And since 
some humanistic education is still essential in dealing with any 
problem where the human element is predominant, they have made 
admirable administrators. 

They are judicial, impartial—with occasional exceptions where the 
interests of their department or of ‘‘ the service ’’ are concerned— 
tactful, and public spirited. But they are largely insulated from 
the influences, which, albeit slowly and against immense difficulty, 
are revolutionising the administration of business. 

Moreover, the Treasury has played a large part in the develop- 
ment of the characteristic Civil Service outlook. It is a tradition of 
the Treasury never to look at the actual operations of a department 
whose expenditure it is criticising. Masterly minutes are composed 
and despatched. Occasionally sanction is refused. The financial 
weapon is sometimes, though to a decreasing extent, used to influence 
policy. But, the whole conception is essentially ‘‘ bureaucratic.”’ 
The underlying idea is legal. Certain expenditure is allowed. It is 
the function of the financial department to act as a policeman towards 
its colleagues, to detect breaches of the regulations, and to initiate 
a ‘‘ paper ’’ campaign where it suspects infringement. 
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This outlook is at the opposite pole to real and effective leader- 
ship. A division with which the writer served in the war had a 
notice on the wall of its headquarters, ‘‘ never enter into an argu- 
ment on paper: go and see.’’ It has been said of Army administra- 
tion that ‘‘ you are never asked for your reasons in writing unless it 
is strongly suspected that you have none.’’ And yet circumstances 
are forcing more and more of the real burden of leadership upon 
officials. It is the civil servant who appears to the individual citizen 
as the personification and representative of government, not the 
politician. 

More important still, this aspect of Treasury policy exaggerates 
the isolation of the official from the facts, the dust and heat and 
stresses, of modern industrial life. Not only is he by training and 
outlook safeguarded from the discipline of the machines: that is true 
of many professions. His method of fulfilling his functions—in so far 
as it follows the Treasury tradition—protects him from any danger 
that their influence may make itself felt. And progressive and 
sensitive civil servants who appreciate the need for change, have 
sometimes to face an opposition superlatively skilful in the arts of 
obstruction. 

This rigidity of the machine is not the fault of individuals or of 
civil servants collectively. It is a natural outcome of the situation. 
It has recurred throughout English history. From Waterloo to the 
Crimea a British general in the field had to correspond with fifteen 
independent departments in Whitehall on the affairs of his army. 
The horrors of a winter campaign before Sebastopol, horrors 
enormously increased by the complete breakdown of the transport, 
which was under Treasury control, enforced some co-ordination. 
But it required another fifty years of incessant Committees and Com- 
missions, of recurrent scandals, before our military administration 
was given a logical and modern form in the Army Council. And 
throughout this long evolution it was always the professional experts, 
the generals who had suffered most severely under the existing 
muddle, who fought reform. It was always determined outsiders— 
Cardwell, Esher, Haldane—who forced the next step. Co-ordination 
as such always means some diminution in the absolute independence 
and relative importance of the units co-ordinated. It is almost 
inevitable, human nature being human nature, that departments 
should fight for independence. To-day obvious and essential 
measures for the co-ordination of the three defence services are 
encountering essentially the same type of opposition. 

This rigidity would be of little importance were it not for the 
facts outlined in the earlier part of this paper. But, essentially, 
democracy is on trial. In this country, as in many others, demo- 
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cratic institutions must be adapted to the new strains and complexities 
in government enforced by a mechanised economy. If forms and 
attitudes are not changed, and changed quickly, there is danger that 
the spirit may not live. These changes must be brought about largely 
in and through the Civil Service. Parliament may prescribe policy 
and criticise its execution. But, the effective and palpable processes 
of government fall increasingly year by year into the hands of the 
professional administrator. 

The purpose of the writer’s original luncheon address was not 
therefore to revive the old controversy—business management versus 
public administration—as is suggested by Mr. Dakyns’ paper. Each 
has its own ethos: each may learn from the other. But there is no 
particular virtue either in private ownership or in public control. 
Each form of organisation can be and often is grotesquely ineffective; 
each form can be, and sometimes is, superlatively efficient. 

But, in a minority of business undertakings there has been 
developing over the last twenty-five years this entirely new attitude 
towards administration called ‘‘ Scientific Management.’’ It is not a 
matter of forms and methods. It is a complete change of outlook— 
“‘ the mental revolution ’’ of which Taylor wrote. It is an adjust- 
ment to the new strains of a mechanised economy. It has come first 
in business, not because business is privately owned and based on the 
profit-making principle, but because manufacturing industry is in 
contact with the machines. 

It is essential that that same ‘‘ mental revolution ’’ should occur 
in the Civil Service. A ‘‘ broadening slowly down from precedent 
to precedent ’’ cannot and will not meet the pressing needs of the 
present time. We cannot wait fifty years for the day when the 
individual employer need no longer deal with fifteen independent 
authorities in Whitehall. But, the development of a true technique 
of scientific management has been terribly slow, even in business, 
despite the force of its appeal to profitability. The inertia of 
traditionalism and conservatism has been tremendous. The 
standard of management still falls dangerously short of the require- 
ments of the age in the vast majority of business undertakings. 
Ignorance of the principles of organisation and administration is wide- 
spread. The money devoted to research in these fields is negligible. 
The paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty is the result. 

This ‘‘ mental revolution ’’ can only come in the Civil Service 
from below, from fresh and active and flexible minds, backed by 
the moral courage to create a new tradition despite the frowns of their 
elders. Such men, associated with the most progressive managers in 
industry, may build the new science of administration which we need 
if democracy is to survive. But, they cannot succeed if they do not 
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grasp the general philosophy of this subject as well as its detailed 
application. If they admit, for instance, that the determining factors 
in the solution of any problem in organisation must remain legal 
formule, political opportunism, or personal prejudice, they are lost. 

The sole focus in the Civil Service at the present time for any 
constructive thought along these lines is the Institute of Public 
Administration. Mr. Stewart writes of Problems of Routine, 
Organisation and Personnel ‘‘ there is a rich field of fact and 
experience in which one is interested to browse—whether or not 
there is any prior intention of doing anything about it.’’ And he 
quotes Mr. Sharp ‘‘ we need also more discussion of humdrum 
questions such as the distribution of work, the organisation of a small 
branch, the use and abuse of Committees in the work of a Depart- 
ment.”’ 

These may be humdrum things over which philosophic 
“‘ browsing ”’ is permissible. But a faulty distribution of work broke 
Kitchener and almost lost the last great war. The organisation of our 
Cabinet structure is a disastrous anachronism. The use of Com- 
mittees for evading personal responsibility and perpetuating unco- 
ordinated and futile activities is a public scandal. And the impetus 
to change these things, to insist on knowledge of and adherence to 
administrative principles in high places, must come from below. 
With reference to the science of government it must come from a 
growth of the essential attitude in the handling of smaller tasks by 
subordinate officials. Taylor’s whole philosophy developed from the 
study of single workers engaged on routine industrial processes. 

It appears to the writer that the Institute is playing a smaller 
part than it should in meeting this vital national requirement. Its 
membership is an insignificant fraction of our public officials. Are all 
the remainder uninterested in the technique of administration? If 
so, their work must inevitably seem pedestrian and humdrum. Do 
they fail to join the Institute because administration is uninteresting, 
or does the Institute fail to interest them in administration because 
its attitude is one of irresponsible detachment? Does it possibly 
reflect the overwhelming inertia of a great profession in which 
originality is a crime, and those who suffer the temptation to initiate 
take refuge in some extraneous pursuit ? 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains. And to the writer it 
seems a highly alarming fact. In calling attention to the need for 
more co-operative study of administration by men of many callings, 
his thought was centred on some means of breaking through the 
insularity of mind which such a condition of affairs reveals. He was 
concerned to bring a new point of view to bear effectively on the 
“* splendid isolation ’’ of much Civil Service discussion of administra- 
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tive problems. As the writer quoted at the beginning of this paper 
has written, ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon, it has been noted, ever left an 
empty space around his houses; and that, no doubt is good for a 
house. It is not so good for the mind.’’4 

It happens that that new point of view originated in industry. But 
that is largely accidental. It has not penetrated into the Institute. 
Mr. Stewart comments that the remark, ‘‘ Principles of administration 
must be sought wherever human endeavours to pursue a common 
objective give rise to a necessity for organisation ’’ is ‘‘ but an echo 
of the doctrine of the universality of all experience.’’ If so, then the 
statement that the science of biology requires the study of rats as 
well as of rabbits is also such an echo. 

Administration is a science per se. We shall make no progress 
in that science, we shall lack the social invention to meet the crisis 
which faces democracy, until we learn to study it scientifically, that 
is to say comparatively. At the moment, those in the best position 
to contribute to the advance of that science, because they have the 
widest experience of large-scale administration, are either uninterested 
or obsessed with the accident of the environment in which administra- 
tive principles become manifest. The rabbits.are convinced that the 
rats live under a different natural order. If they continue in this 
illusion, both may die from the same pestilence. 


4“ The Art of Writing.’’ Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
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Public Administration in Russia 


By Professor J. A. Prescott, D.Sc. 
Waite Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 


[Address before the Fifth Annual Conference of the Institute of 
Public Administration, Adelaide, September, 1935 | 


Introduction 


N approaching the subject of public administration in the Soviet 
Union at the request of this Institute, I feel somewhat diffident in 
that my personal contact with that country has been limited to a tour, 
covering some 3,000 miles, arranged for the special purpose of making 
a study of the organisation and achievements of agricultural research 
in that country. My only excuse lies in the fact that a proper under- 
standing of personal observations has necessitated a wider reading 
than the purely professional one involved in scientific studies, and the 
attempt to make efficient contacts with libraries and institutes 
publishing the results of scientific work has made it necessary to learn 
something of the nature of the administrative structure of the country. 
Russia presents the extreme example of the socialisation of the 
means of production, a system in which the business of government 
has been extended to include practically all phases of economic 
activity in an attempt to eliminate all private profits in industry. 


Political Structure 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a complex federation 
of seven semi-independent republics working under a common policy 
dictated and maintained by the Communist Party, with its head- 
quarters in Moscow. These republics cover jointly about one-seventh 
of the land area of the earth’s surface, that is, about eight million 
square miles, nearly three times the size of Australia. The population 
of the Union is understood to be somewhat over 160 millions and 
about 150 languages and dialects are in use. 

It is the policy of the government to permit and encourage local 
cultural autonomy, so that local languages are used in schools and in 
official business throughout the country. In European Russia, there 
are German-speaking districts as well as Tartar and Ukrainian. The 
two most important republics are the Russian Federated Republic 
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with a population of 100 millions and the Ukrainian Republic with a 
population of 30 millions. The Russian Federated Republic is itself 
a federation of eleven states and of a number of autonomous regions, 
each of which has a certain measure of self-government. The other 
republics are White Russia, Transcaucasia, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan 
and Turkmenistan. According to the constitution, any State may 
secede and any State not at present in the Union may be admitted. 
Such a possible admission is Outer Mongolia, which is said to be 
thoroughly sovietised. The framers of the Constitution had, however, 
a world revolution in mind when they inserted this clause. 

The word “‘ soviet ’’ is a Russian word having the simple meaning 
of ‘‘ Council.’’ The Soviets grew out of the need for simple means of 
contacts amongst the various soldiers’ and workers’ organisations 
concerned with the revolutions in 1917, and although the original 
expectations of the Russians seem to have included a parliamentary 
government, with the collapse of government consequent upon the 
revolution, the executive business of the country fell to the soviets. 
‘“‘All Power to the Soviets ’’ was, in fact, one of the main slogans 
of the revolution. An emergency Council of People’s Commissars 
took over the legislative duties of the central government. 

The Soviet State system developed in rather a haphazard way from 
the experiments in administration and succession of decrees emanating 
from the central executive of the country. And it was not until 1923 
that the Constitution of the Union was first promulgated. This Con- 
stitution has remained stable until the present year, but is at the 
moment undergoing revision at the hands of a special commission. 
How drastic this revision is likely to be is uncertain, but there is 
reason to believe that the Central Assembly will bear a much closer 
resemblance to other parliaments, particularly in its system of election, 
than has been the case. 


The Soviets 

All the Soviets have executive powers and several of them have 
legislative functions also, so that the whole system is very complex. 
In the agricultural districts each village elects its own soviet of seven 
members to carry out the general administrative work of the village, 
such as road-making and the management of the consumers’ co-opera- 
tive society—but such soviets are not the product of the revolution 
except in name. The experience in self-government goes back to the 
commune imposed on those groups of serfs who were liberated in 
1861, and who retained common ownership of the land allotted to 
them from the estate to which they had originally been attached. A 
village council met from time to time under the chairmanship of an 
elected elder, whose business it was to collect the taxes and convey 
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them to the taxation official at the centre of the volost a few miles 
away. There would be other business, however, which might include 
the hire of shepherds, the renting of additional pasturage from a 
neighbouring estate, or even the purchase of additional land through 
the State land bank. Such village councils naturally became the first 
expression of government during the revolutionary period. Each 
such soviet sends a representative to the volost soviet, each volost 
soviet to a county congress and this le | er to a regional congress. 

The city soviets originally consisted of deputies from workshops 
and trades unions as well as the delegates from the ordinary ward 
soviets and were very large, being in the nature of congresses rather 
than councils. 

The Congress of Soviets of the Soviet Union, the supreme organ 
of the State, consisted of delegates directly from counties, regions, cities 
or autonomous republics so as to secure one delegate for every 25,000 
voters in the cities and one for every 125,000 inhabitants in the 
country. Such a congress may easily run to three thousand members, 
and can only meet once a year to approve and confirm the instructions 
of the Soviet Government, these instructions being passed on from the 
congress to the individual soviets which are charged with carrying 
them out. 

The real parliament of the Soviet Union, meeting three times a 
year, is the Central Executive Committee, which consists of two bodies, 
one the Council of the Union consisting of representatives from the 
republics in proportion to their population and the second the Council 
of Nationalities composed of five representatives from each of the 
republics, with odd representatives from autonomous regions—a 
principle similar to that adopted in our own Senate. Every law must 
be passed by both councils; if agreement cannot be reached either 
through a settlement commission or at a meeting of both houses the 
law is either rejected or held over for consideration by the Congress 
of Soviets. 

Elected from the Central Executive Committee is a Presidium or 
Council of 27 members, nine from each of the two houses and an 
additional nine elected at a joint session. This body has still legisla- 
tive functions, but it has also executive authority and sits permanently. 

The cabinet or Council of People’s Commissions is the most 
important instrument of government, and like the Soviets themselves 
grew out of the urgent needs of State administration during the period 
of revolution. In the early years its relationship to the Soviets was 
one of central authority delegating executive power and issuing 
instructions to them. Under the Constitution it has become the execu- 
tive council of the Central Executive Committee, and its President is 
also appointed by this Committee. 
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While the Soviet Constitution bears all the external marks. of 
democracy, the indirect system of election by delegates from soviet 
to soviet, which was copied from the pre-revolutionary system of 
election to the Duma, ensures a permanent majority of members 
representing the dominant party in the main working Parliament, 
while the political executive working committees consist entirely of 
party members. Suffrage is not as yet universal, being restricted to 
workers, while there has been considerable disparity between the 
representation of town and country. 


The Communist Party 


The policy of the country is therefore determined and maintained 
by the Communist Party, a powerful organisation charged with the 
maintenance of the dictatorship, frequently referred to by the revolu- 
tionaries as the brains of the proletariat. The agents of the party 
are present in every walk of life and take part in every activity. The 
party organisation is much stronger than its numbers suggest, although 
there are now three million members. The official position of Stalin, 
whom most people regard as the Dictator of Russia, is actually that 
of Secretary to the Communist Party. He has no other status, nor 
is he a member of the government. 

The Communist Party is a very close corporation, akin in its 
organisation and outlook to that of a religious order, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to become a member. Every second year there 
is a purge and many doubtful and slack members are expelled. The 
party discipline pledges all members to contribute a definite propor- 
tion of their salaries and to engage in some form of active political 
or social service. The party is very intolerant of any opposition 
developing within itself, as on all points unanimity is expected. It 
was inevitable that in the early years active participation in revolu- 
tionary activity should have been regarded as the main ground for 
membership, but the younger recruits to party membership usually 
come up through the Komsomol or Young Communist League, which 
caters for young people up to the age of 23 and to which most members 
of the Red Army belong. 

The Boy Scout and Girl Guides movements or Pioneer organisa- 
tions are also under the control of the party. It is interesting to note 
how closely the German Nazi dictatorship follows the Communist 
organisation. 

Communist Party membership calls for a great deal of personal 
sacrifice, most of the younger members are austere in their mode of 
life, and the bulk of the shock-brigade activities fall to them. H. G. 
Wells has already called attention to the similarity between the 
organisation as at present constituted and that of the Samurai in his 
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‘‘ Modern Utopia ’’ which were likened to Plato’s guardians. The 
party congresses held originally every year are held less and less 
frequently, but it is at these congresses that the main lines of policy 
are discussed; the famous New Economic Policy was adopted at the 
congress held in 1921, while the first Five-Year Plan was formulated 
by the congress of 1927 and put into execution at the end of 1928 
after consideration by the various elected and executive bodies. 

An understanding of Russia to-day cannot be reached entirely in 
terms of the revolution and dictatorship. The germ of most of the 
current features of the Soviet regime are to be found in the Czarist 
system. Even the collective farm has its foundation in the commune 
or mir imposed on the liberated serfs by Alexander II. There is the 
additional factor that Russia is as much an oriental as a western 
country. 


The Bureaucracy 


To understand the growth of public administration it is similarly 
necessary to go back to the position in Czarist times. The Russian 
civil service was a typical bureaucracy exercising the power of the 
State arbitrarily and irresponsibly. The total absence of popular 
control over the bureaucracy set a premium on incompetence and 
dishonesty, demonstrated most characteristically during such crises as 
the Crimean and the Russo-Japanese Wars. The typical civil service 
of the old regime included such cadres as governors, senators, clerks 
of court, tax collectors, school inspectors and wardens of the 
peasantry. Peter the Great established the service on a well-thought- 
out administrative basis developed very largely from ideas of German 
thoroughness. Each member of the service belonged to a definite chin 
or rank, and a Table of Ranks was drawn up by which a man entering 
the service proceeded automatically from rank to rank until he retired. 
H. W. Williams, writing in 1914 (‘‘ Russia of the Russians,’’ London, 
1914), says: ‘‘ The system of grades is one of the forces that hold 
the bureaucracy together. It secures a certain uniformity of temper, 
tendency and aim. Russians are the most democratic people in the 
world, but this carefully adjusted system of grades, decorations, 
money premiums and, to close with, pensions corresponding to the 
chin attained, appeals to an ineradicable human instinct for outward 
symbols of position, security and distinction, and makes of the bureau- 
cracy a world apart, a world in which the interests of all the members 
are interwoven.”’ 

The principal characteristic of the system was a high degree of 
centralisation, and although Zemstvos, or elected county councils, 
were founded as a result of the reforms of the ’sixties, the bureaucracy 
set safeguards to prevent undue loss to its own power and prestige. 
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With the development of industry in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and the growth of progressive ideas amongst the people the 
functions of the civil service grew more and more repressive and the 
police acquired a more and more prominent place in the forefront 
of Russian public life. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
this was particularly the case, but the evils of bureaucracy were vividly 
revealed by the failure of Russia in the war with Japan. -The first 
democratic congress of any kind was that in November, 1904, when 
leading workers in the Zemstvos or county councils were allowed to 
meet in St. Petersburg and to pass resolutions in favour of civil 
liberty and constitutional government. The germ of the Soviet con- 
gresses is already to be seen here, and, in fact, the first Soviet of 
factory workers was established in the following year during the 
rebellion and strike of 1905. 

The revolution being economic in its basis and political theories 
enlarged the scope of the civil service to a remarkable degree, but 
Russia was to pass through a series of trying years before anything 
like order in public administration was to be observed. The police 
aspects of the civil service were still dominant, and the Okhrana of 
the bureaucracy was replaced first by the Cheka and later by the 
O.G.P.U. under the direct administration of the Cabinet. 


Industrial Organisation 

When the Soviet Government took over in 1917 the industrial pro- 
duction of the country was already reduced to 75 per cent. of its 
pre-war output, and lack of food supplies was already being felt. The 
first actions were to secure workers’ control over the industrial and 
trade undertakings of the country, including banks, while a number 
of government departments (commissariats) were created to control 
particula: ctivities. In January, 1918, a decree of the government 
nationalised all banking, industrial and trade organisations, but no 
plans were laid down for the transformation; by November, 1920, 
about 65 per cent. of industrial undertakings had been nationalised 
and the centralisation of nationalised industry was begun, leaving only 
to private enterprise establishments of fewer than five workers. A 
central Supreme Economic Council charged itself with the ordering, 
organisation and supervision of everything. The idea was to organise 
industry in a series of vertical trusts connected together only at the 
top by the Supreme Council. After three years of experiment in the 
stimulation of production the Bolsheviks had to acknowledge that 
none of their aims had been achieved. The growth of the bureau- 
cracy under this system was enormous. In 1920 there were 2 million 
officials included in 3,135,000 industrial workers. Industry carried 
on mainly by inertia from the former regime. At the same time the 
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standard of living of the worker fell and wages were only 18 per cent. 
of the pre-war rates. Industrial workers had always been recruited 
from the peasantry. In fact Russians of all classes before the Revolu- 
tion still had a stake in the country, and as a result of the crisis most 
workers (about § millions in all) who were able to do so drifted back 
to their villages. In three years the numbers of workers in basic 
industries fell from 2,400,000 to 750,000, with a corresponding diminu- 
tion in individual productivity. In 1920, on the railways the volume 
of business was only Ig per cent. of what it had been, textile industries 
6 per cent. and mining 2 percent. The only industry that was reason- 
ably prosperous was timber exploitation. 

Similar breakdowns occurred in the distributive organisations, and 
as people had to live, illegal traffic in the necessities of life became the 
dominating feature of life. The government itself had to make use 
of such illicit methods. 

This reduction in industrial production had its repercussion on food 
production, for the farmers were unable to secure an adequate 
exchange value for the foodstuffs supplied to the government. 


The Peasant 


By the year 1920, the State was directly responsible for the feeding 
of 35 million people. To secure these requirements a government 
department was created, that of the Department of the Food Army 
consisting of detachments of seventy-five men and three machine guns 
to secure from the villages all food not required for local consumption 
and for seeding. It was inevitable that there should be much injustice; 
and there were many peasant risings and many government 
requisitioning officials were just murdered. The peasant further 
retaliated by simply reducing his sowing area to meet his own needs 
and ceased to grow cash crops such as hemp and flax. The Soviet 
Congress in vain decided that the State should define the area of 
yearly sowing and that the peasant should be compelled to sow accord- 
ing to plan, and the Government was compelled to give up all its 
experiments. 

In March, 1921, Lenin declared : ‘‘ We know that only by agree- 
ment with the peasantry can we save the socialist revolution in Russia 
as long as it has not yet advanced in other countries. The peasantry 
is dissatisfied with the present form of our relations with it. It does 
not want these forms of relations and will not let them continue in 
this way. This is indisputable. The peasants’ will has been 
definitely expressed. We must reckon with this. We are sufficiently 
sober politicians to be able to speak our mind. Let us reconsider 
our policy vis-a-vis the peasantry. Essentially, the position is this. 
We must either satisfy the ‘Middle ’ peasant economically and allow 
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freedom of exchange, or else maintain the power of the proletariat 
in Russia, which is impossible by reason of the delay of the Inter- 
national Revolution. Economically we can’t do this.’’ 


The New Economic Policy 


The result of this recognition led to the formulation of the New 
Economic Policy (N.E.P.). Under this policy private trading was 
permitted, and the co-operative societies which had originally been 
suppressed were re-established. The State still retained control of 
certain nationalised industries and exacted a toll of 5 to 20 per cent. 
in kind on the output of all industries leased to concession holders. 
The cost of production under the labour laws and with the numerous 
government restrictions was so high, however, that the peasant boy- 
cotted the secondary industries, particularly when the government 
fixed food prices below that of world parity. Under a system of 
State Capitalism. all capital for new industries was to be supplied by 
the government, and the State Bank was re-established in 1922. Up 
to this time the Communists had abolished all banks, believing them 
to be unnecessary. By the year 1924, no more capital for develop- 
ment was forthcoming, half the budget was going to maintain the 
Red Army and there were drastic cuts in social service expenditure. 
A new economic crisis resulted in which further attempts were made 
to find a method of conciliating the peasantry and of adjusting the 
relationship between primary and secondary industries. 

By 1924, however, industrial production had improved, associated, 
however, with the rise of a new bourgeoisie of small producers in the 
cities and of thrifty, hard-fisted peasants in the country—the kulaks. 
The Communist party had begun to realise also at this stage that any 
hope of a world revolution had vanished so far as the major industrial 
countries of the west were concerned and that Russia would have to 
concentrate on her own affairs. The Communist party suffered from 
mv , internal criticism, leading first to the exile of Trotsky, who felt 
t ulaks were being too favourably treated, while the opposite 
course suggested in the five-year plan in 1927 was criticised mainly 
through lack of faith in the Russian people to achieve anything like 
the rate of progress suggested. 


The First Five-Year Plan 

The first five-year plan came into force towards the end of 1928, 
it had for its aim the industrialisation of the country, the collectivisa- 
tion of agriculture and an attack on private capital accumulated during 
the period of the New Economic Policy. 

Apart from the production of oil, the output for which reached 
that estimated under the plan, most other production did not reach 
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the desired output. On the whole, however, industrial production 
may be considered to have been doubled during the four years the 
first plan was in operation. A notable exception was in the produc- 
tion of cotton goods, which remained stationary owing to Russia’s 
inability to import raw cotton from the United States and to the delay 
in establishment of other production in Turkestan. The weak spot in 
this period and subsequently proved to be the railways, which acted 
as a bottle neck, choking on the one hand the transport of fresh food- 
stuffs to the cities and on the other hand not being able to deal with 
the transport of constructional materials for the new industrial plants. 
The plan envisaged the extension of the railways but made no pro- 
vision for maintenance, repairs and increase in rolling stock. The 
main achievements of the plans have been the Dneiper dam, 
associated with the largest hydro-electric plant in Europe; the Baltic- 
White Sea Canal, constructed entirely with prison labour under the 
O.G.P.U.; new steel works; and numerous tractor plants and agricul- 
tural machinery works. 


The Second Five-Year Plan 


The second five-year plan, governing production until the end of 
1937, is noteworthy for its greater cautiousness in the matter of 
estimates of production. It lays more emphasis on quality than on 
quantity, it concentrates on railway transport and on the manufacture 
of consumers’ goods such as clothing, sugar, canned food, glassware 
and pottery ware. On the agricultural side it concentrates on the 
mechanisation of farming and the development of animal husbandry. 
The rise in real wages promised in the first plan was not achieved. In 
fact there was a considerable fall in the standard of living. The 
second five-year plan has promised the same, and the first sign of 
achievement came in the autumn of 1934 when bread was taken off 
the ration list for the first time in many years. Possibly a second sign 
is that starting from next year all the school children are to wear 
uniform. 


The Organisation of Agriculture 


Possibly the best approach to the problem of administration will be 
from the agricultural point of view, where I have the most extensive 
first-hand information. Agriculture since the revolution has passed 
through four distinct phases. The first was the seizure of land by the 
peasants from the large landowners in 1917 and its subdivision. 
This seems to have been done in a relatively orderly way because of 
the experience in the allotment of land that was already available in 
the mir or village commune. Even with this new subdivision of the 
land, 80 per cent. of the holdings were of less than 30acres. The second 
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phase began in 19178, when the communists formed ‘‘ committees of 
the poor ’’ and placed political agents in the villages to begin the 
organisation of agriculture on a socialist basis rather than as individual 
peasant holdings. Simultaneously with this, true communistic farms 
were formed, mainly by the settling of returned soldiers and exiles and 
by the establishment of State farms—these State farms were to supply 
the city requirements independently of the peasants, but never reached 
more than 2 per cent. of the farming area and proved so unworkable 
that under the N.E.P. the government sought to let them out to con- 
tractors. This period was noted for reduction in production conse- 
quent on the policy of food requisitions imposed by the government. 
The third phase under the New Economic Policy resulted in the 
development of a new class of relatively well-to-do farmers, the rich 
peasants or Kulaks (fists) employing labour to a limited extent and 
owning small manufacturing units such as flour mills. Land titles 
were granted for the first time since the revolution at this period 
(1922). In 1g2I-22 there was a considerable famine, which 
necessitated the intervention of the Red Cross organisation in most of 
southern Russia. The fourth phase is characterised by two main 
factors—the first the collectivisation of agriculture, including the 
“ liquidation ’’ of the Kulak as a class, and the second the planning 
of agricultural production to meet the estimated requirements of the 
country. By 1934, there were 224,500 collective farms, including 
15,200,000 peasant households, or 65 per cent. of the total number. 

Collective farms sowed 74 per cent. of the grain area in 1933 and 
State farms, reorganised under the plan on a mechanised basis, Ir per 
cent., the remaining 15 per cent. being sown on individual holdings. 
Under the most recent legislation (1935) collective farms have been 
granted titles and their boundaries officially surveyed. 

The organisation of agricultural production begins with the central 
commissariats. There are in Moscow two commissariats of agricul- 
ture, one a joint commissariat of the Soviet Union which works in 
co-operation with the separate State commissariats, and second com- 
missariat that of the Russian Federated Republic itself. The other 
departments of the Russian Republic are the workers’ and peasants’ 
inspectorate, finance, supply, public health, education, justice, social 
insurance, labour, and communal economy. Of these, the workers’ 
inspectorate, finance, supply, and labour are also represented in joint 
ministries of the Soviet Union. 

From the point of view of production under the State Planning 
Commission, the Gosplan, the country is divided into twelve economic 
regions in Europe and eight regions in Asia, each of which regions is 
quite independent of what we should call State boundaries. 

' The amount of grain required by the State is fairly accurately 
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known, but it is quite obviously necessary to have a first-class 
statistical service if planning is to be successful. Quite a number of 
statistical officers have suffered the penalty for ‘‘ sabotage,’ as a 
result of the supply of inaccurate information, a circumstance hardly 
likely to be their own fault. The adjustment between supply and 
demand is one for adjustment between the commissariat of supply 
and of agriculture, and with regard to the former there are in Moscow 
a number of special institutes for the study of this problem of supply. 
Apart from a central institute for food industries, there are special 
institutes for dairy products, meat, sugar, oil and margarine and fish, 
and for the study of the relationships between consumption, exchange 
and distribution. On the agricultural side there are institutes for the 
study of organisation of socialised agriculture, for the development of 
collectivism, and for the mechanisation of farming apart from the 
purely scientific questions. 

The requirements from each economic region having been deter- 
mined, each collective farm is informed through the regional organisa- 
tion as to the area of each crop expected and, apart from the legal 
tax requirements of the Government, which are paid over in kind at 
a fixed amount of crop per acre, contracts are made for the disposal 
of the surplus with the consumers’ co-operative societies. If time 
permits readjustments may be discussed between the committee of 
management of each farm and the regional headquarters. 


Collective Farms: Machine-Tractor Stations 


The collective farms have an enormous advantage over individual 
farms in that apart from the recognition of land titles just referred to, 
they have priority in the securing of machinery, seeds and fertilisers 
and have access to State bank credits. The collective farms do not 
own tractors or heavy machinery, these are concentrated at special 
centres throughout the country—the machine-tractor stations—of which 
there are nearly 3,000 throughout the Soviet Union. Such a station 
seen at Kharkov was responsible for the supply of services to 36 
collective farms in the district. A staff of mechanics and skilled 
drivers was available and the station was the headquarters of the 
advisory services in agriculture, there being a number of agronomists 
whose business it was to advise on the planning of the work of each 
farm. At some, if not all, such stations there are chemical labora- 
tories for the examination of soils in relation to the fertiliser treatment. 
At each station also the Communist Party maintains a political officer 
whose business it is to keep in touch with developments of possible 
political importance. These officers are instructed amongst other 
duties to supervise the quality of the seed sown, to prevent pillage of 
secds, to watch the threshing, to secure the proper treatment of live- 
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stock and machinery and to secure the accurate and timely fulfilment 
of obligations. 

Payments on collective farms are based on the labour-day unit. 
On one such farm in the Ukraine in 1934, 461 workers had 100,000 
working days to their credit, that is. about 200 days per worker. The 
chairman was credited with 600 days, the blacksmith with 360, and 
tractor drivers at a higher rate even than the chairman. The pay- 
ment was principally in kind, including 7 lb. of grain per day, Io Ib. 
of potatoes, 16 lb. of hay and 6 Ib. of vegetables. A cash payment 
of about 1 rouble per day was also made. In the North Caucasus 
region the amount of grain received per working day during the 
seasons 193I, 1932 and 1933 was 4.4 lb., 2.9 lb. and 7.3 Ib. respec- 
tively, while the corresponding number of labour days per worker was 
139, 140 and 200. 

The government tax in the Ukraine for 1934 was 107 lb. of grain 
per acre sown. -An interesting summary of the payments from 50 
superior Ukrainian collective farms in 1933 shows the distribution to 
have been as follows, payments being made in grain : — 

Per cent. 
26.6 to the State 
8.6 to tractor stations for hire of machinery 
2.5 refund of seed loans 
14.5 seed fund 
13.8 forage fund 
34.0 available for distribution amongst members 


100.0 

A standard constitution for collective farms was adopted at a 
conference held early this year. This constitution determines the 
amount of private property in stock that may be permitted to each 
household, the standards varying with the district, whether agricul- 
tural or pastoral. The association of farmers must first use its income 
to pay State taxes, to meet the working expenses of the farm, then the 
cultural and medical costs (education and health insurance) and Io 
to 20 per cent. towards capital and sinking fund. When these funds 
have been satisfied the balance may be divided amongst the members 
according to the number of days to the credit of each worker. Bonuses 
are to be awarded for good work and deductions made for bad work. 
Members with sufficient work credits to their account may secure cash 
advances during the year. The encouragement of education and 
culture are regarded as an essential duty, while up to 2 per cent. of 
production may be reserved to create a relief fund for the old and 
sick. 
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The reference to the capital fund illustrates the method whereby 
the State hopes to finance industry. In addition, there are compul- 
sory contributions of up to 25 per cent. on salaries, towards the State 
loans, interest-bearing bonds being issued for the amount deducted. 


Agricultural Research 


A reference to the organisation of agricultural research illustrates 
the general organisation of public services in the Soviet Union. All 
agricultural research institutes have been drawn into a common net- 
work known as the All-Union Lenin Academy of Agricultural Science 
(Vaskhnil). This Institute has rather fine headquarters and library 
in Moscow. Within the Institute there are three main groups, applied 
botany, agricultural soil science and animal husbandry. The head- 
quarters of the former are still in Leningrad, the two latter in Moscow. 
The All-Union Gedroiz Institute of Fertilisers and Agro-soil Science 
(Viua) has a central institute in Moscow with branches in the different 
republics and regions as well as sub-stations for fertiliser trials, and 
service laboratories at the machine-tractor stations. 

There is also a soil institute attached to the geological institute of 
the Academy of Sciences and another one attached to the University 
of Moscow. ) 

Apart from these central institutes there are regional ones which 
have also an “‘ All-Union ”’ character, that at Saratov for instance is 
the grain research institute for the whole of the Soviet Union as well 
as being the main centre for the organisation of agricultural research 
and for the advisory and educational work in the German Volga 
Republic. There is a tobacco institute in the Crimea, a subtropical 
institute at Sukhum in Transcaucasia, and a cotton institute at 
Tashkent, all within the Academy. 

The President of the Academy is Professor Vavilor, and in the 
work of the executive committee he is assisted by the directors of the 
main research institutes in Moscow. 


Conclusion 


The Soviet Union has thus developed rather a remarkable public 
service organisation. There have been many difficulties due in the 
first place to the low educational standards of the masses of the 
Russian people and in the second place to the lack of belief on the 
part of many of educated Russians in the capacity of the masses to 
carry out the programme. In agriculture many Russians fear that 
collective farming is a step back towards serfdom. There has been 
no lack of difficulties associated with bureaucratic control—frequently 
the instructions for seeding reached the farms when the sowing 
season was past—I heard a remarkable story of the ultra-red tape 
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connected with a request for some special seeds for trial on a collective 
farm in Turkestan, which ran the gauntlet of 40 separate departments 
in Moscow. But whereas before the revolution the bureaucracy was 
relatively unchallenged, at the present time there is much free public 
criticism, particularly from members of the government and at the 
party congresses. Transport in particular has been severely criticised 
by the Minister in charge, and the transport officials transferred from 
central offices to the lines where the work was in progress. A 
tendency to decentralise is the latest move—many organisations are 
being transferred from Moscow to the seat of principal activity—the 
petroleum institute in this way was transferred bodily from Moscow 
to the oil fields. In the tightening up of administration the Govern- 
ment has not hesitated to use drastic methods, the introduction of 
political departments being one of them, apart from imprisonment 
and worse on the charge of sabotage. 

My own impression of the Russian dictatorship is that it was 
only possible in that it found ready-made an organisation and bureau- 
cracy that lent itself readily to the theories of the Marxists, and that 
as the people become more and more educated and technically 
efficient the necessity first for police contro] and later for party 
control will diminish, until possibly it disappears altogether. By that 
time possibly the Soviet Union will hardly be distinguishable in 
many ways from most capitalistic countries which are being compelled 
more and more to exercise State control over production. 




















The Co-ordination of Law and 


Administration 
By Eric J. R. EacGLesHaM, M.A., B.Ed. (Edin.), LL.B. (London) 


[This article is an attempt to approach the problem of the relations 
obtaining between law and administration from a new standpoint. 
It does not pretend to any finality in its findings, and the proposal 
put forward is entirely tentative. | 


AS present the two systems of law and administration tend to be 
strongly opposed. The legal viewpoint is profoundly conserva- 
tive, deprecating any movement towards rapid social reform, and 
insisting on individual legal rights. These rights the typical lawyer 
regards as absolute and the very foundation of social life. The out- 
look of the administrator, on the other hand, is characteristically 
radical, pointing to the necessity for change, impatient of petty legal 
obstacles and stating that, in the face of social rights, individual 
rights are merely ‘‘ qualified.’’ Lawyers may, indeed, admit that 
certain businesses (e.g., public utilities) can be clothed ‘‘ with a 
public interest, and cease to be juris privati only ’’; but they cannot 
sympathise with modern administration in its wholesale subordination 
of private rights to public needs. 

Each system claims that it is well fitted to decide cases of 
‘‘ administrative law ’’ and indicates the weaknesses of its rival. 
Thus the administrator argues: Where administrative cases are 
decided by law courts a narrow legalistic viewpoint prevails, statutes 
conferring powers for reform are restrictively construed (i.e., 
that interpretation is adopted which gives least power to the adminis- 
tration and least disturbs the status quo and the hallowed legal rights 
of individuals) and the whole course of administration tends to be 
hampered. It is, indeed, true that in the epoch-making Arlidge case! 
the court gave considerable latitude to an administrative body in the 
exercise of its judicial functions; for, speaking broadly, that case may 
be said to have decided that an administrative body, though doing the 
work of a law court, may, within very wide limits, follow its own 
methods. But on the whole, says the administrator, the rigid, 
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inflexible methods of law courts are entirely unsuitable for the decision 
of administrative cases. 

The lawyer points with pride to the Rule of Law, which has made 
the English system an object of admiration to the world; but he 
sorrowfully relates how administrators are stealthily contriving to 
undermine it. In the exercise of their statutory powers administrative 
officials emphasise ‘‘ progress ’’ at all costs, and in their haste for 
change impatiently override these very legal rights which are a sine 
qua non of healthy social development. Further, so runs the argu- 
ment, administrative tribunals which exercise judicial functions are 
attached to a machine which is primarily concerned with the enforce- 
ment of policy—how then can their decisions be truly unbiased ? 
The administrative ‘‘ judge,’’ moreover, is commonly composite, and 
there is no possibility of parties identifying the individual who actually 
decides the case. Indeed, the decision may be the work of several 
persons, who have never seen either of the parties to the dispute 
sub judice, and their conclusion may reverse that of the man who 
actually investigated the facts. In addition, administrative authorities 
do not usually give the reasons which led them to their final decision, 
and the giving of reasons is the very foundation of sound judicial 
functioning. Such, says the lawyer, are the outstanding evils of our 
present system of ‘‘ administrative lawlessness’’; nor are they 
limited in nature, for the insidious control by government departments 
of their nominal lay ‘‘ heads ’’ leads to an increasing delegation by 
statute of greater and greater powers over persons and property. 
And, as typical of administrative justice, the lawyer points to cases 
showing their tendency towards extortion (e.g., A.G. v. Wilts United 
Dairies?) , their love of despotic action (e.g., Re X’s Petition of Right’), 
their wish to deny access to the law courts (Chester v. Bateson), 
their hankering after ‘‘ hole-and-corner methods’’ (e.g., L.G.B. v. 
Arlidge'), the downright unreasonableness of some of their decisions 
(e.g., Board of Education v. Rice®), and so forth. While, as regards 
the actual mode of reaching a judicial decision, the lawyer would 
probably cite some such case as that quoted by Professor Laski to 
the Committee on Ministers’ Powers. Administrative bodies, so 
runs the legal argument, have been made judges in their own cause 
and are tyrannical and despotic in furthering schemes for administra- 
tive aggrandisement. 

' Such a conflict between progressive and conservative tendencies is 
not confined to the body politic. (See, for a simple discussion 
of this point, Professor Nunn’s ‘‘ Education: Its Data and First 
Principles.’””?) Every individual has in him tendencies to push on 
to further achievements—‘‘ hormic tendencies,’’ as Professor Nunn 
calls them—instincts, emotions, ideals. But counterbalancing these 
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are ‘‘ mnemic ”’ tendencies, keeping us in the beaten path, whereby, 
wherever possible, the former tendencies become crystallised into 
habits, and we tend towards rhythmic repetition. The classic example 
of this rhythmic repetition is the ‘‘ conditioned reflex ’’ of Pavlov’s 
dogs; but we may use the term “‘ habit ’’ to denote this tendency 
towards iteration of a successfully performed act. In the individual 
there is seldom a nice balance between the two sets of tendencies, 
instinct and habit, ‘‘horme’”’ and ‘‘ mneme.’’ But _ their 
antagonisms are, to some extent, reconciled by the decisions of a 
ruling mind. Where, however, a person is dominated exclusively 
by either set of impulses the result is most unhappy, and the extreme 
reactionary is just as pitiable a specimen as the violent revolutionary. 
On the other hand, if the tendencies are in continuous and acute con- 
flict, the individual is in serious danger of becoming a pathological 
case. 

There is a similar internal conflict in a State; and there we may 
note how the hormic and mnemic tendencies are manifested partly in 
alternating periods of progress and consolidation; the upward curve 
of radical reform, followed by the plateau of conservative consolida- 
tion. This we may call the serial balance of power between these 
two tendencies (a phenomenon akin to the well-known plateaux found 
in learning curves for individuals). But during the whole time both 
principles are and ought to be operative concurrently, the one serving 
as a check on the other, the caution of experience limiting the 
idealistic impulses: and both necessary for properly adjusted pro- 
gress (although, of course, separation of the opponents into armed 
camps is likely to prove just as disastrous as it does in individual 
experience). This we may call the collateral balance of power. In 
the body politic it operates mainly through public opinion; while 
the serial balance of power functions through the electoral machine. 

When we turn to the actual machinery of the English State, we 
find that the conflict of these two tendencies has produced two 
systems: one, administration, predominantly an instrument for 
reform; the other, law, primarily conservative in outlook. Their 
attitudes towards current problems are antagonistic (e.g., contrast 
‘‘The New Despotism ’’§ with ‘‘ Justice and Administrative Law’’’), 
and present-day State machinery provides little opportunity for 
functional balance of power, serial or collateral. There is the Practice 
of Administration and the Rule of Law: there is no true Administra- 
tive Law. It is submitted that for healthy growth in the body politic 
an instrument for co-ordination of functioning is necessary. From 
this, it is hoped, a sound Administrative Law may develop. 

If this analysis is correct, there is far too rigid a dichotomy arising 
between government and administration on the one hand, and law 
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and the courts on the other. If, however, we adopt a separate system 
of administrative tribunals on the Continental model, that cleavage 
will be accentuated in practice: a separate administrative jurisdic- 
tion, withdrawing all administrative cases from the cognisance of the 
ordinary courts, would certainly appear to strengthen unduly the 
hormic at the expense of the mnemic tendencies, and the unstable 
character of polities with that type of system, such as France or 
Germany, seems to show that the proposed change would not con- 
duce to steady progress. It was pointed out above that, in the living 
individual, similar antagonistic forces are co-ordinated by a mind. 
Can we find for the machinery of the State a device which would 
provide, as it were, the balance-wheel between the operation of Law 
and Administration ? 

Before passing to this question we must note briefly the old 
theory of the ‘‘ separation of powers,’’ which Montesquieu made so 
well known. That doctrine argues strongly against the assumption, 
by one of the three main branches of the constitution, of work 
properly belonging to another. To illustrate its practical operation 
one may cite Marshall, C.J.’s description of the United States govern- 
ment: ‘‘ The distinction between the departments undoubtedly is, 
that the legislature makes, the executive executes, and the judiciary 
construes the law.’’ Rigidly applied, the doctrine has been found 
unworkable in U.S.A. and elsewhere; but it should not be discarded 
entirely. As was said in the Report of the Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers (p. 4), ‘‘ The distinction is none the less real, and for our 
purpose important.’’ It has, indeed, been urged in defence of 
administrative encroachments that there is no eternal right in the 
matter of the separation of powers; but there is certainly an eternal 
wisdom. One can trace it clearly in Aristotle’s delimitation of the 
sphere of administrative work: ‘‘ The laws ought to be the rulers, 
and the magistrates ought to be in final control only of these matters 
about which the laws cannot speak with exactness because of the 
difficulty of finding a general concept to cover all particulars.’’! 
Present-day administrative encroachments, protected by statutory 
powers though they may be, seem to flout the rule to a dangerous 
extent; but, on the other hand, the arbitrary division of courts into 
‘* administrative ’’ and “‘ ordinary ’’ in the way usually advised by 
sponsors of ‘‘ Administrative Law ”’ establishes the administration in 
a peculiarly privileged position. What we want is not an increase 
in the rivalry between Law and Administration, but a rapproche- 
ment. Just as cogged wheels do not work well when too close 
together or too far apart, so complete separation of Law and 
Administration, even as regards their mere functioning, would be 
quite as unfortunate as the total absorption of one by the other: 
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What we require is just that amount of overlap which will ensure 
harmonious articulation. 


For this purpose I venture to propose what we may call a Court 
of Co-ordination. Its main difference from other proposed systems 
of administrative courts would be that, while its jurisdiction would be 
potentially comprehensive of all administrative cases, in practice it 
would be so restricted that it would neither be expensive nor would 
it render administrative law a branch of theory shut off from the 
work of the ordinary law courts. The court would be devised solely 
on the grounds of expediency, to procure that harmonious co-opera- 
tion which we have indicated as necessary between the two systems. 
It would be superior both to the Court of Appeal and to all adminis- 
trative tribunals whatsoever—even if these were constituted under 
clauses in Acts of Parliament now existing. So far its legislative 
authorisation would empower it: it may be assumed that future 
legislation would not exclude this court. If we agree with the main 
lines of the argument so far, it will appear at least theoretically desir- 
able that our court should be in a position of judicial equality with 
the House of Lords, which would serve as a residual court of ultimate 
appeal—in a sense to be gathered from what follows. The jurisdiction 
of the Court of Co-ordination would extend over the whole field of 
administration and law. (Let us remember that this court is not to 
secure justice only, nor efficient administration only; it is an 
expedient to secure these two and also co-ordination between two 
Tival systems. It is hoped that such a court would eventually partake 
of the good points of both systems and nullify the criticisms of 
antagonists from both the warring camps. It is a functional 
device in answer to the allegation of lawyers that administrative 
decisions of judicial or quasi-judicial questions—t.e., roughly speak- 
ing, of cases involving law or of cases “‘ turning ultimately upon 
administrative policy ’’—are not based on justice; but at the same 
time in its personnel and procedure it would negative the claims of 
administrators that legal methods are necessarily dilatory, and 
inefficient to cope with the problems of modern administration. 
Finally, it would aim at providing a functional bridge between the 
two systems.) 


In personnel our court would be similarly eclectic. It would be 
composed of one representative of the legal system (preferably one 
of the Law Lords or one of the Lord Justices of Appeal, nominated 
by the Lord Chancellor); a representative of the administration (one 
of the most experienced and able of present officials, nominated by 
the Prime Minister); and a layman to act as president, nominated by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons—if a present member, he 
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would lose his membership on selection for this post. The vital point 
is that, in each case to be decided by this tribunal, there would be 
an exact balance of legal and administrative elements. It might, 
indeed, be thought desirable that, from time to time, the tribunal 
should be increased by the addition of experts—one administrative 
and one legal—in cases requiring specialised knowledge. Such 
‘* floating members ’’ would be drawn from two panels of experts, 
one administrative and one legal. 


Such a court would admittedly be an experiment at the outset; 
just as a system of administrative courts would certainly be in 
England. But it could readily be operated in such a way as to avoid 
one of the objections sometimes raised against these courts—that of 
their inevitable costliness. For this court would be frankly an 
expedient with a much more limited range, in the sense that it would 
only set out to deal with a small number of cases, a mere fraction of 
the total which could properly be classed as administrative. The 
selection of the cases to be decided by this tribunal could, of course, 
be effected in various ways, and each reader’s choice will depend 
mainly on his attitude towards the whole problem. The lawyer, for 
example, will probably say that, if there has to be such a court 
(which Heaven forbid), then it ought to deal with the whole of a 
definitely delimited sphere of work. A thinker on ethics, on the 
other hand, might prefer the selection of those cases in which the 
ordinary courts or administrative tribunals would be likely to do 
most harm to the individuals concerned. While one interested merely 
in the growth of administrative law as a science might suggest that 
the task of selection should be left to a board of ‘‘ philosopher- 
lawyers,’’ who would select those cases whose decision would most 
affect the future development of the law. If, finally, one regards 
such a court primarily as a functional expedient, one might be pre- 

ared to accept a somewhat arbitrary, though in no way necessarily 
unjust, mode of selection. Each class of administrative courts might 
be required to contribute a small primary quota of the most doubtful 
cases in which litigants desired appeal. And from the residue of 
would-be appellants the Court might itself (or through its officials) 
select a still smaller supplementary quota, such that it would, within 
a given time, be able to deal with the entire number of cases contri- 
buted by the various sources. 


By this mode of selection the courts would, in the manner outlined 
below, be able to escape the rigidity of the binding precedent by 
suggesting to our Court cases where they felt themselves bound by 
the decided law to give a decision which they realised was scarcely 
defensible on ethical grounds. According to this theory of the binding 
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precedent, if a prior case is in point, then judges must follow it in 
subsequent cases. As a result of this doctrine, as Professor Goodhart 
has shown, “‘ the English judge is a slave to the past and a despot 
for the future, bound by the decisions of his dead predecessors and 
binding for generations to come the judgments of those who will 
succeed him.’’!! As that distinguished author indicates, the doctrine 
is of very doubtful value when applied to statute law (as contrasted 
with the common law); and it is submitted that it is likely to prove 
highly unsatisfactory in administrative law as a whole, where a con- 
siderable measure of flexibility is essential. To avoid this difficulty 
it is only necessary for our court to have power to follow the develop- 
ing principles or ‘‘ jurisprudence ”’ of a series of cases, in the manner 
described by Professor Goodhart. Any prematurely closed concepts 
of the law courts would, in our court, be reopened and give place 
to the more fluid concepts of a relatively progressive Administrative 
Law; and thus one might at least hope to avert any further 
strengthening of the antagonism between Administration and Law, 
an antagonism which has been aggravated by the incongruously rigid 
nature of English legal concepts as applied to administrative 
problems. Our legal thought has, on the whole, been incorrigibly con- 
servative, extraordinarily loth to abandon the hallowed formulas of 
ages long past, no matter how inappropriate to present circumstances, 
and the same is largely true of America. That lucid thinker, Cardozo, 
has, indeed, stressed the modification of legal generalisations in the 
course of time; but he admits the very gradual nature of the process; 
and goes on, somewhat naively, to compare its effect to that of a 
moving glacier.’ Legal thought, at any rate, can scarcely claim to 
be abreast of modern developments; and our court will be performing 
one useful function, if, by providing a solvent for prematurely 
crystallised legal concepts, it prevents further friction in the body 
politic. 

On the other hand, cases suggested by. administrative bodies would 
include those where it was thought desirable that administrative 
discretion should be replaced by legal rule. Thus in one case™ 
it was stated that the educational qualifications of a teacher 
were not matters that could properly be discussed in a court of 
law; but, assuming that some day it becomes possible to assess 
ability to teach efficiently as certainly as it is at present possible to 
assess a child’s intelligence by a Binet Test, our court might hold 
that the minimum legal standard of efficiency thenceforward would 
be, say, a score of 40 per cent. on a ‘‘ Teacher’s Test.’’ 


The court would be empowered to call up any case for decision 
by itself by means of its ‘‘ Writ of Justice.’’ This writ would issue 
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from the Court of Co-ordination to any administrative tribunal: 
government department, inferior administrative tribunal or domestic 
tribunal. It would issue also to every Court of Law, with the excep- 
tion of the House of Lords and the possible exception of the Court 
of Appeal. Its decision on any question of law would be binding on 
every court, including the House of Lords—and, of course, on 
administrative tribunals—until reversed by itself. As this implies, 
the Court of Co-ordination would not be bound to follow its own 
previous decision in a similar case, but would observe the principles 
embedded in a series of decisions (supra). It will be noted that the 
assumption underlying the above proposal is that, while the Writ of 
Justice would not issue to the House of Lords, the Court of Co- 
ordination would sift out, for its own decision, difficult and novel 
administrative cases before they reached that tribunal. Its decision 
on these cases would be binding on the House of Lords, until, as 
would rarely happen, the Court of Co-ordination, on its larger view 
of a principle of development, overrode any previous anomalous 


case. 


After the institution of this tribunal the great majority of adminis- 
trative cases would continue to be finally decided by the ordinary 
courts. Decisions of these courts on points of administrative law 
would, as a rule, be accepted by our court; but, as its view would be 
that of the ‘‘jurisprudence”’ of a series of cases—to use the French 
term noted above—administrative law would be kept more flexible. 
(It is, indeed, possible to envisage such a court functioning while 
decisions of the ordinary courts on administrative questions are 
binding upon it—but only decisions considered as a group, evidencing 
a tendency. The Courts would in such circumstances continue to be 
bound by their own decisions in individual cases, until freed by the 
“‘ tendency-bound ”’ Court of Co-ordination. The latter’s functions 
would then be :— 

(x) To elucidate the tendency in a series of administrative cases 

decided by the ordinary law courts. That tendency would be 
law both for itself and the courts. 


(2) To decide cases sifted out by itself before they reached the 
ordinary courts.) 


Let us try to represent schematically the most notable previous 
proposal for a system of English administrative courts and contrast 
it with our suggested court. 
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Dr. Ropson’s SCHEME 


(See ‘‘ Justice and Administrative Law ’’ and the criticisms by 
the Donoughmore Committee!) 
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The diagram assumes that the device suggested above for limiting 
the number of cases has been adopted. It indicates five possible 
sources of cases for our court, of which four would normally be 
operative. These four are: a primary quota, furnished by the law 
courts on their own initiative; a supplementary quota, requisitioned 
from the law courts; a primary quota, furnished by what one may 
term the judicial-side of the administration; with a further supple- 
mentary quota requisitioned from the latter source. A fifth possible 
source of supply would operate when the Court of Co-ordination saw 
fit to requisition from the ‘‘ administration proper ’’ what it con- 
sidered to be cases requiring its determination; but which the 
administration might argue were “‘ quasi-judicial ’’ or even purely 
administrative. (In this restricted sense administrative decisions are 
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mere moments in administrative action.) By this device of potential 
control of purely administrative cases we shall obviate the difficulty 
of deciding in each case whether it is judicial, quasi-judicial, or purely 
administrative; a decision which, as Sir John Anderson showed by 
his questions as a member of the Donoughmore Committee, is very 
difficult to make in practice, and which would require something in 
the nature of the French Court of Conflicts. (This last, it may be 
explained, has the duty of determining the precise nature of disputed 
cases and assigning them to their proper tribunals for determination, 
now to the ordinary law courts, now to the courts of administrative 
law.) The device in question further leaves room for the operation of 
the principle that a decision, which is quasi-judicial to-day, may, 
with the evolution of concepts and standards, become judicial to- 
morrow. It might be thought desirable that in each case the consent 
of at least one of the parties should be a condition precedent to our 
court’s having jurisdiction. 

It will possibly be objected that this mode of selection of cases 
by our court is arbitrary: that a court’s function should be purely 
to secure justice. Such an objection is not conclusive; for it will 
scarcely be urged that a court necessarily works less justly because, 
besides dispensing justice to individual litigants, it also functions as 
a check upon Government officials—as, for example, in Wilkes v. 
Wood, where the notorious Wilkes was given £1,000 damages in 
an action against an agent of a Secretary of State for illegally breaking 
into his house—or combines both functions with that of judicial 
legislation. Need it work any less justly where its incidental function 
is constructive rather than destructive, to co-ordinate rather than 
merely to veto? It is also true that our court is deliberately created 
to organise a body of administrative law; but, other things being 
equal, that is an argument in its favour. Cardozo, in his ‘‘ Nature 
of the Judicial Process,’’!® has shown how the law-making function 
of courts is being more clearly and consciously recognised by the 
judges—at least in America—and he wisely welcomes the recognition. 
If, then these selective powers of the court under discussion appear 
to render it a doubly efficient instrument for judicial legislation, in 
the administrative field, by a well-balanced body of judges, that is 
all to the good. Is judicial legislation any the less effective because 
it follows a coherent, systematic plan? Or is law likely to be any 
the less just because the tribunal dispensing it need not try every 
case for which it has jurisdiction? Law itself is a mere social device— 
though a very necessary one—to secure the main ends of the com- 
munity; and we should never allow ourselves to forget that legal 
standards, concepts and decisions are only man-made expedients, 
and the more efficiently they can be made the better for all con- 
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cerned. To quote an American writer: ‘‘ Over the inseverable 
phenomenal flux we cast the meshes of our categories: it refuses to 
be bound by them, but we must be. . . . For imaginary certainties 
are the artificial dykes which have won the realities of civilisation 
from the chaos of nature.’’!7 Admittedly we must be bound, but we 
should insist on the binding being done wisely; and the casting of 
these meshes should be according to a carefully framed and systematic 
plan. 

To illustrate the working of this court: At a given period of the 
year the Ministry of Health would have forwarded to the Clerk of 
the Court his primary quota of (say) five difficult cases, the Board of 
Education five, the General Medical Council one, and so on, amount- 
ing to a total of thirty cases. (The numbers are, of course, only 
suggestions.) The law courts would likewise furnish thirty cases, so 
many from each part of the legal hierarchy—cases involving disputes 
between administrative bodies and private citizens, or between two 
administrative bodies. The selection would be carried out by a board 
of administrative officials in the first case, and by the Chief Justice in 
the second. The court would further have the power to bring not 
more than thirty additional cases before it. This supplementary 
quota would be picked from among the residue of prospective 
appellants by the court itself and brought before it by the Writ of 
Justice from any part of the legal or administrative systems. Each 
of a number of interested bodies would have the privilege of 
suggesting a limited number of cases to the court for its possible 
selection as part of the supplementary quota. The court would be a 
Court of Record, like all the superior courts; with power to take 
evidence on oath, and to commit for contempt. But it would formu- 
late its own procedure, and that procedure would be as informal as 
might be found consistent with an orderly inquiry after the truth. 

I may be pardoned at this point for repeating my confession of the 
tentative nature of the above proposals. I am fairly confident of the 
soundness of the diagnosis; but would fain hear other opinions on the 
wisdom of the suggested remedies. It is, however, hoped that such 
a court would fulfil several important functions. Through its selective 
powers, as has been pointed out above, it would be possible for 
judicial legislation to be scientifically carried out in that one sphere, 
administrative ‘‘-law,’’ where at present normal haphazard judicial 
legislation is proving quite inadequate and unsatisfactory. Further, 
it would fill a lacuna in the body politic, providing a bridge between 
the functioning of the law courts and of the administration. Its con- 
stitution would render it well fitted to arbitrate fairly in cases of acute 
conflict between these two systems—the one emphasising the 
‘“ hormic,’’ and the other the ‘‘ mnemic,’’ viewpoint. It may even 
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be asserted that such a court would probably take a wiser decision 
on a point of law than, for example, did the majority of the court 
in R. v. Halliday,® where governmental action, in interning a 
naturalised British subject of German extraction, was held, probably 
erroneously, to be lawful. The extreme conservatism of the lawyer 
makes him keep too much to the letter of the law; for example, under 
the well-known Rule in Shelley’s Case, the courts countenanced for 
centuries a complete distortion of the patent intention of testators. 
If the lawyer’s outlook were tempered by a lay element, one might 
hope for sounder judgments. From the point of view of the future, 
a decision arrived at by a wise and learned layman may, at least 
on matters such as the general course of development of the law, be 
a. better decision than that of an equally wise and learned lawyer. 
Lawyers may say that Bentham’s work was less important for the 
good of society than that of Lord Mansfield: few laymen will agree 
with them. 
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Whitleyism in the Central 
Government Service 


By F. G. BIRKETT 
Administrative Department, General Post Office 


[Discussed at the Northern Winter Conference, Institute of 
Public Adminstration, February/March, 1936} 


Sep tare ae has had nearly two decades of existence in the 
Central Government Service; a period long enough to test it 
out in all its phases—national, departmental and local—severe enough 
in its vicissitudes to settle once and for all whether the machine is 
derelict or is still a living organism with a progressively useful future, 
diverse enough in its problems to prove whether Whitleyism is 
adaptable to the expanding purposes it was planned to serve, rich 
enough in positive achievement and full enough of disappointment 
to warrant a serious review of all that has been attempted and done 
in the name of Whitley. 

Whitleyism was begun in an atmosphere of ‘‘ great expectations ”’ ; 
many, if not all, of the pioneers had high hopes of a New Jerusalem; 
there was to be harmony in the relations between the Staff and the 
Administration in place of the earlier discord, peaceful negotiation 
was ‘to take the place of violent agitation, the staff would assume an 
attitude of sweet-reasonableness, modest requests being substituted 
for far-fetched demands, while the Administration would discuss with 
the Staff the inmost details of its policy and agree to concessions 
which had always been withheld, and all would be for the best in the 
best of possible worlds. Whitleyism has not achieved all these things; 
has it in fact entered the ‘‘ Bleak House ’’ which many earnest staff 
organisers foretold; has it induced an atmosphere of contentment 
where there should be vigorous revolt; has the spirit of progress 
been lost in the mechanism; does Whitleyism by its seemingly endless 
delays and multiplicity of stages and processes tend to suppress 
initiative and endeavour; are the legitimate aspirations of the staff 
smothered by the ponderousness of the machine; has a new master 
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been created to increase the servitude of the staff; and has Whitleyism, 
with its seeming advantages proved to be a mere device for letting 
the staff talk themselves into a fatuous satisfaction ? 

Mr. G. H. Stuart Bunning, to whom the fine technique of staff 
leadership and the theory and practice of Whitleyism owe so much, 
in a very able paper which he read under the auspices of the Institute 
at the London School of Economics in 1924, reviewed the first five 
years working of Whitleyism in the Civil Service and warned the 
Service against expecting too much from Whitleyism and against 
underestimating its potential capacity. He said of Whitleyism :— 


‘Tt gives chances and opens up avenues of information both as 
to fact and to the workings of the minds of both employers and 
workers which do not exist in any other scheme of industry ”’ ; 


and he looked forward to a time, 


“‘ when wages and salary demands will occupy a relatively 
small portion of the time of Whitley and when we shall be able to 
devote the major part of our energies to devising schemes whereby 
the efficiency and the usefulness of the Civil Service will: be 
raised to the highest degree . . . . and will make the Civil Servant 
one of the most honoured in the State.”’ 


Whitleyism in the Civil Service must differ from similar institu- 
tions in industry, if only for the essential fact that, whilst in industry 
a ‘‘ Whitley ’’ body would be comprised of two Sides representing 
respectively the employers and the employed, in the Civil Service the 
two Sides are both employees at different levels of remuneration and 
responsibility. There is one Staff Association which has taken for 
itself the proud motto of ‘‘ We serve the State ’’; an inspiring ideal 
with the widest application to which all would consciously subscribe. 
The thesis of a common loyalty, however, carries with it the inevitable 
corollary of common servitude; and it is an essential factor to a true 
understanding of Whitleyism that both Sides—whether of the august 
National Council or of the humble Office Committee—to recognise 
that they are servants of the same master. It has been disputed by 
learned men whether the Civil Service (=: ‘‘ Bureaucracy ’’) 
governs the State or the ‘‘ State’’ (the ‘ ' ople’’) controls the 
Civil Service; for the Service that didactic issue is resolved, for it 
knows that its purpose is to serve the common weal, and that its 
real master—whether he be called ‘‘ Government,’’ ‘‘ Ministers,’’ 
“* Cabinet,’’ ‘‘ Parliament ”’ or ‘“‘ Country ’’—is ‘‘ Public Opinion.’’ 
It can perhaps be noted in passing that both Sides of Whitley bodies 
have contact with public opinion; through different channels of 
approach and no doubt with different emphasis; but fundamentally 
both Sides are conditioned by the same purposes and objectives. 
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Whitleyism has not fulfilled the highest hopes of its friends or the 
worst fears of its detractors; but it has, in the main, met a healthy 
need in a wholesome and courageous way; it has achieved much of 
advantage which might otherwise have been lost; and the Service 
and the State are all the better for its activity. Whitleyism has 
succeeded partly because its roots are right; it seeks to conform to 
and to serve the democratic ideal in its broadest and best sense; all 
men are equal in its sight and all rights and privileges are a common 
heritage; and provision is now made for the voice of every member 
of the Staff however humble to be heard, either directly or indirectly, 
in high places. It is something characteristic and praiseworthy that, 
whilst on the Continent democratic institutions in general and staff 
organisations in particular are coming to grief, in this country and 
in our Service we are tending more and more to rely on the demo- 
cratic method, with a deepening sense of its reality and value. The 
best of democracy is that it learns by its own mistakes. It is pro- 
bably true to say that Whitleyism is as great a test of the efficacy 
of democracy as any; it is a university where every point of view has 
got to be recognised and appraised, where faction must give place 
to fact, where prejudice must make way for reason, where a man 
must justify the faith that is in him, and where, on the anvil of 
debate, solutions have got to be found on the basis of fact and 
reasonable possibility. A Whitley body is no clearing house for 
imaginary grievances or spurious claims; the obligation is laid upon 
representatives of the staff to produce good reasons in support of the 
claims they seek to advance; indeed, the fact of physical conference 
compels them to do so. Ideally, Official Sides should not turn down 
claims out of hand or by standing pat on the regulations or the 
“nothing to add ”’ formula; if they refuse a claim they should do 
so with some show of reason, and seek to carry conviction on the 
facts to the other Side. The absence of executive power for Whitley 
bodies places ultimate decisions in the hands of Official Sides; and 
the approach to the ideal is very variable as between Departments. 

Whitleyism in the nature of things is as complex as the service 
it seeks to serve; and in attempting any generalisations the risk is 
run of tending to overlook the many exceptions to every rule. 
It is, for instance, broadly true that Associations concern themselves 
directly with the pay of their members, that the National Council is 
concerned with general pay questions and conditions of service (e.g., 
bonus and consolidation, superannuation, increases on promotion, 
subsistence rates, etc.), that Departmental Councils deal with general 
questions affecting more than one grade in the Department (e.g., leave 
arrangements, principles of promotions, hours of attendance, grading, 
recruitment, training, retentions after 60, development of public 
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services, etc.), and that Office Committees are concerned with simple 
local problems (e.g., passovers, accommodation, furniture, lighting, 
heating and cleaning, arrangement of duties, etc.). But it is equally 
true, to take but one striking exception, that some Departmental 
Councils handle salary claims which elsewhere would be handled 
directly between constituent Associations and the Department. It 
might equally be laid down that the National Council comprises pro- 
fessional membership on both Sides (though the able leader of the 
Staff Side is a distinguished Civil Servant), that on Departmental 
Councils the Staff Side is a fair mixture of professionals and amateurs 
(the Official Side is wholly professional), whilst on Office Committees 
there are amateurs on both Sides. One of the most striking things 
about the first decades of Whitleyism is the close commingling of Staff 
Association work with Whitley work, and the increased recognition 
given in both spheres to the status of the professional secretary; and 
it would be of value to examine this most interesting phenomenon. 
Professional secretaries have, in the main, risen from the ranks of 
those whom they serve; and their emergence from amateurism to 
professionalism has seemed so natural and inevitable as never to be 
seriously challenged. The full-time secretary has first of all to win 
his spurs in a severely competitive and critical field; and having 
succeeded in winning the confidence and suffrages of his colleagues 
he progresses step by step to high responsibility. At first he probably 
learns to speak for himself, then for his immediate colleagues and 
finally for his class. The question really revolves round the problem 
of whether a man is the best advocate of his own case, and there is 
an interesting parallel in the legal world. When a man has to speak 
from a brief, does he lose anything in sincerity; is it possible to speak 
with conviction on grievances and problems in which one’s interest is 
mainly objective? The answer really is that it depends very largely 
on personality; and happily in the Civil Service there have developed 
types of officers whose high standard of personal probity is such as 
to commend them alike to both Sides. Experience has shown that 
professional Secretaries have a high and responsible part to play in 
Whitleyism, and that they can serve the common cause no less effec- 
tively than the serving Civil Servant. Indeed, so complex are many 
of the questions which arise that only a full-time officer can follow 
them; and the advantage to the staff of expert advice on all questions 
which affect their official lives is obvious. The danger is that ordinary 
members tend too much to leave affairs in the hands of others, with 
a feeling of security that their affairs are in good hands; the need 
is for all to maintain a direct and lively interest in the conduct of 
things—more particularly general questions—which affect their lives 
and livelihood, and thus avoid the risk which detachment from 
Tealities entails. 
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Another interesting feature of early Whitleyism has been the 
development away from generalised argument in favour of specialised 
argument; hence the organisation by the National Staff Side of a 
Statistical and Research Bureau, for the dissemination of up-to-date 
information upon current events. 

Whitleyism is, like a famous province in the pre-Christian era, 
tripartite; and it is a question of some importance where interest 
in it chiefly lies and where it ought to lie. It is a common complaint 
among men of affairs that, in the political field, interest is almost 
wholly centred in the Central Government, that interest in the inter- 
mediate county council government is almost non-existent, and that 
local government as carried out by urban district and town and city 
councils commands far too little support from the burgesses. Much 
the same distribution of interest can be discerned in Whitleyism; in 
the main, the bonus issue has maintained interest in the National 
Council at high pitch; but generally interest in Departmental Councils 
and Office Committees ought to be greater if results are to be com- 
mensurate with effort and opportunity. There are many reasons for 
this, among which may be cited preoccupation with problems of 
remuneration (probably never before have pay questions been so 
numerous and urgent, and perhaps never again can they be), the 
widespread failure of Official Sides to bring business to the Councils 
and Committees, the economy regime with its soul-deadening pro- 
cesses. It would be well for the Service to remember that it will 
get from Whitleyism only what it deserves; Whitleyism, like other 
living things will atrophy from lack of use, and if Official Sides will 
not make the running Staff Sides must. In the higher ranges pay and 
promotion loom large; in the lower ranks conditions of service— 
duties, rotation—are the primary preoccupation; and it is in this area 
that Local Whitley offers very great possibilities. 

The period under review has not been free from anxiety for those 
who want to see Whitleyism succeed. There have been withdrawals 
by Associations from participation in Whitley working—thus tending 
to destroy the representative capacity of the Staff Side—and many 
suspensions of Whitleyism in Departments, the most noteworthy of 
which was in the Post Office. The breakdown in the Post Office has 
an important lesson for the service, for it was compounded of folly 
and stubbornness. The trouble began first by a breakaway of a 
handful of members from the mighty Union of Post Office Workers 
to form a new Association. The Union was an amalgamation of all 
the Associations representing the manipulative grades in the Post 
Office. Its objective was unity for wage-earning classes; unity was 
scarcely achieved before the seeds of dissension began to sprout. 
The ostensible reason for dissidence was the adoption by the Union of 
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a strike policy (soon to be abandoned); the real reason was the 
alleged failure of amalgamation to give effect to the aspirations of 
one of the grades (the indoor staff were to be sacrificed for the post- 
men, it was said), a sort of class-consciousness as between non- 
uniformed and uniformed grades. . The secessionist movement made 
some headway, especially in the London Post Offices; and local 
recognition was asked for and all too readily conceded. Under this 
stimulus the secession spread, and there followed with equal facility 
central recognition to speak for one or two small sections of the 
manipulative staff with separate nomenclature. With things going 
so well the next step was a place in the Departmental Council; but 
the Union, representing one hundred thousand members, and a very 
influential constituent of the Staff Side, would have none of it and 
withdrew; the Staff Side ceased to be representative and Whitleyism 
was suspended for over two years, during which urgent questions 
were crying out for treatment. Responsibility for so disastrous a 
state of affairs must rest mainly on the Official Side; it was a mistake 
of the greatest magnitude to recognise and encourage dissidence. The 
long view would have been in favour of constituting conditions which 
would have created machinery for discussion with one Association 
in respect of one grade; and it is still difficult to understand why the 
Post Office Administration, with seeming deliberation, provided a 
set of circumstances which involved them in the task of discussing 
the same problems with two different sets of people. There is no 
room in the Post Office or in other Departments for more than one 
Association to speak for one grade; and until that ideal is reached 
Whitleyism can proceed only under a severe handicap. The restora- 
tion of Whitleyism in the Post Office has been possible only by 
forcing the Staff Side to recognise the existence of dissentient bodies; 
and it has called into being a curious hybrid known as the ‘* Extra- 
Whitley Committee ’’—the solution of the impasse by a Labour 
Postmaster-General—not ‘‘ extra ’’’ in the sense of something more 
than Whitley, because in practice it is a good deal less, but ‘‘ extra ”’ 
in the sense of being outside Whitley. Nevertheless, it is a tiresome 
and wholly unnecessary feature of the negotiating machinery; for 
after a Committee of the Council has, during months of expert con- 
sideration, hammered out a solution of a difficult problem and 
embodied their conclusions in a draft Report, discussions with the 
** Extra-Whitley Committee ’’ are begun, with possibilities for delay 
and for undoing all the good work of the Committee. The following 
example will serve to throw this absurd situation into high relief. A 
Committee of the Council sat for nearly two years studying the 
problems for the staff which arise from the conversion of telephone 
exchanges from hand-operating to automatic working. The Com- 
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mittee represented the whole of the day telephone staff in the country, 
and did much good work; yet because of a handful of night tele- 
phonists in London who were disloyal to.the Union, the Report had 
to be negotiated through the ‘‘ Extra-Whitley Committee.’’ It would 
seem that the Post Office Administration has not yet learnt the lesson 
of these events; for it continues to encourage secession by the grant 
of local recognition without central recognition, with the following 
disastrous results : — 


(i) local Whitleyism is impossible in the London Postal Service, 
where about 34,000 staff are employed; and in the Post 
Office in Northern Ireland, where about 2,000 staff are 
employed; 

(ii) friction arises on the Staff Side because of divided representa- 

tion ; 

(iii) certain members of the Staff are barred from participation 

in Whitleyism. 

There can be no doubt that the fact of dissidence constitutes a 
real barrier to effective Whitleyism. 

It is an interesting and somewhat speculative point what should 
be the relationship between the Press and Whitley bodies. It is too 
late to deplore the fact that the Press will turn its searchlight on 
almost any set of circumstances, and will publicise events for motives 
which do not conform too well to Civil Service standards; and the 
Service has got to accept the fact of publicity, whether it be hostile 
or friendly. For many years the Service has been prominently 
featured in the Press; and for the most part the Press has been 
severely and seemingly unfairly critical, The lampoon that Civil 
Servants are like the fountains in Trafalgar Square (‘‘ they play from 
ten to four ’’) has been common form, and has seemed to be the 
keynote of the attack. It is odd that criticism so unfair and so un- 
founded could be sustained for so long. There is no obvious reason 
why the Press should be so unjust to the public service, since the 
Press too claims to be a disinterested servant of the public interest; 
but if the two objectives are the same the methods of attainment are 
as far apart as the poles. But it is equally strange that the onus 
of defence should have rested solely with one partner to Whitleyism, 
and with that partner least well equipped for the purpose. Defence 
of the good name of a Department is surely the one subject upon 
which both Sides could agree without reservation; but in point of 
fact Official Sides have never, either of themselves or jointly with the 
Staff Sides, undertaken directly the answering of hostile and un- 
informed criticism; and the Press has enjoyed an immunity from 
well-deserved retribution. Occasionally, no doubt, Ministers have 
attempted, through the forum of the House of Commons, some sort of 
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counter-statement; but in the main, the job has been left with Staff 
Sides, who have not shirked the issue. The most interesting develop- 
ment in this connection has been the serious publicity work done by 
the Civil Service Confederation, that strangely convened and consti- 
tuted, yet highly necessary, Whitley body without an Official Side. 
Confederation set about the work of defence and offence earnestly, 
by appointing a Publicity Officer whose job it is to challenge hostile 
criticism wherever it rears its head, and, as a positive contribution, 
to disseminate as news items up-to-date information about services 
and personnel, intended to portray the Civil Service in a kindlier 
light. The work has been well done; it is a piece of constructive 
work for which the Service should be proud and grateful. There is 
one phase of this subject from which cynical men may draw consoling 
conclusions. The Post Office, because of its close contact with the public, 
has always been vulnerable, and has indeed been bitterly assailed 
by the Press. Frequent invitations were extended by the Staff Side to 
the Official Side of the Departmental Council to co-operate in rebutting 
the attacks, but without success. However, a change of official policy 
involved the appointment of a Public Relations Officer and the 
embarking upon a fairly intensive campaign of the press advertising 
of the. Post Office Services. Almost coincidently attacks in the Press 
were discontinued, Post Office affairs came to have a news value, 
laudatory leading articles began to appear; indeed it almost seemed 
that the Post Office could do no wrong. In this extraordinary 
phenomenon it is an open question which is cause and which is effect. 


Promotion is a question in which Civil Servants as a whole take 
a very lively interest, and is a sphere in which Whitley has played 
a big part in the past and has a bigger part to play in the future. 
One of the first important tasks to which the newly formed National 
Whitley Council set its hand was the preparation of the Promotion 
Report. Before 1921 the position was largely chaotic and called 
aloud for a remedy; and the introduction of a system of annual 
reports and the adoption of agreed principles of promotion was a 
reform of very great value. 


Starting from the National Promotion Report, which dealt with 
principles rather than procedure, Departments have tended to diverge 
in their application of the principles to their own problems. At 
least one important question in this area remains unresolved; it is 
to what extent Staff Sides should participate in working Promotion 
Report procedure. Promotion Boards in making selections take 
account of the representations of the Staff; but over a very wide area 
Staff Sides decline to exercise their rights to make representations; 
and to that extent the machinery is derelict. There are many reasons 
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for this, no doubt; the principal ones are probably the belief that 
Staff Side representations are bound to be ineffective, and an un- 
willingness to shoulder any part of the odium which flows from un- 
popular promotions. Confidence is an essential ingredient of 
successful promotion machinery; the Official Side must feel sure that 
the Staff are approaching the problem of selection from the same 
angle—the advancement of the efficiency of the service—and the 
Staff Side must be satisfied that, if their recommendations have been 
carefully made, they will receive full consideration by the Pro- 
motion Board. It would be an unrestricted advantage for Staff Sides 
to be courageous in this matter, for it is undoubtedly the case that 
they have information which it is desirable for Promotion Boards to 
have. There is, however, scope for an important reform. At present 
Promotion Boards receive written representations from the Staff, 
occasionally supplemented or replaced by oral representations; and 
representatives of the Staff take advantage of the opportunity to 
supplement in a possibly more convincing way what has been said in 
writing. It is now suggested that this arrangement should be 
extended to provide for disclosure by the Promotion Board to the 
representatives of the Staff either the names of those whom it has been 
provisionally decided to promote or a short list of names from which 
selection would be made. In other words, there would, at the crucial 
stage, be a frank discussion of ithe relative merits of candidates both 
from the Official and Staff Sides. It would be an integral feature 
of such an arrangement that the Staff representatives to whom the 
disclosure was made would be bound to the strictest secrecy, at any 
rate until the promotions had been made, and possibly always. Such 
a plan would place a heavy personal responsibility on the spokesmen 
for the staff; those who oppose the scheme urge that no representative 
could do the work conscientiously and retain the confidence of his 
constituents. On the other hand, its supporters claim for the scheme 
that it would restore the lost belief of the Staff in the probity of Pro- 
motion Boards, that it would let some fresh air into obscure places, 
and that it would undoubtedly affect the course of promotions. It 
would at least have one good result, in that it would allow staff repre- 
sentatives to know in what respects their own candidates for advance- 
ment fell short of official requirements, a subject about which there 
is at present the greatest difficulty. 

There is a persistent and well-founded demand for opportunities 
for advancement from the lowest to the highest ranks in the Service. 
The Reorganisation Report made provision for this to be done; and 
the complaint centres round the degree to which the accepted principle 
is implemented. The idea that the drummer boy, so to speak, carries 
a field marshal’s baton in his haversack, has a popular appeal; and 
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the Civil Service will be all the better for a large infiltration. of 
executive agents of the best type into the administrative area. The 
question is whether the filling of administrative posts by promotion 
should be regulated or haphazard; that is, regulated by fixed propor- 
tions, or haphazard according to the whim of the Heads of Depart- 
ments. The rate of promotion is determined to some-extent by the 
availability of suitable candidates; but it is firmly contended by many 
that the field of selection has, as yet, scarcely been touched. It is 
an interesting point for speculation whether, if there were to be a 
sudden and substantial expansion of Government activity, such as 
would follow the adoption of measures of socialisation, all the higher 
posts could be filled by men who have adopted “‘ public service ”’ 
as a personal motto; the universities have so far provided a perennial 
supply of men who respond to the highest calls which the public 
service can make and who set for themselves a high standard of 
performance. . 

The wheels of Whitleyism are commonly held to revolve too 
slowly; and, not unnaturally, those who want results and want them 
quickly are restive at the seemingly interminable delays which are 
involved. On the Staff Side the ginger groups do their best to speed 
things up; and happily so, since it is inherent in Whitleyism that 
quick decisions are difficult to attain. But it should be recognised 
as a normal feature of Whitleyism that definitive changes in status, 
organisation, grading, privileges, remuneration and other questions 
of importance cannot be and ought not to be carried out without 
a careful and critical examination of all the consequences—direct and 
indirect—to all who may be concerned. If a working room is badly 
lit, for example, by all means let a local Committee arrange for it 
to be well lit as promptly as it can; but how can big general questions 
—like superannuation—proceed otherwise than slowly. The diffi- 
culties on both Sides are tremendous; and too early conclusions could 
easily have disastrous results. In a way, the slowness of Whitleyism 
is an asset—not in the sense that either Side should for defensive 
tactical reasons deliberately use the machinery to fob off the other Side 
on some tiresome point, though it has been done—but as a precaution 
against improvement in one direction at the expense of an interest 
elsewhere. Staff Sides everyhere are actuated by a common incentive 
to improve the lot of their constituents, and usually this is achieved 
by the winning of concessions from the Official Sides; but there is the 
temptation and risk for one section of the staff to steal a march on 
another section. This danger is most real in the area of grading and 
demarcation of duties and functions; and so it is here that Whitleyism 
plays one of its most important roles of bringing together possibly 
conflicting interests. It ought to be a sime qua non that one Associa- 
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tion should not seek advantages at the expense of another; but in 
an imperfect world Whitleyism seems to offer the best venue for 
resolving sectional claims. Whitleyism seems to involve the maximum 
amount of consultative processes; there is consultation between the 
two Sides, further consultation on the Staff Side. Then Staff Side 
representatives may have to report back to their Executive Com- 
mittees, who may have to consult Branch Committees. Frequently 
the governing bodies—the Annual Conferences—alone can give direc- 
tion on questions of far-reaching importance; and thus time slips 
away during all these necessary stages. It is part of the price which 
must be paid by democratic institutions; but it has its safeguards and 
its compensations. 

A decision of great importance, reached in the early days, pro- 
vided for the Staff to have two alternative avenues of approach to the 
Administration, viz., via their appropriate Staff Association or via 
the Staff Side of the Whitley Council. The very sound intention of 
those days was that there should be a choice of avenues; but it was 
never contemplated that approaches should be made along both routes 
on the same subject contemporaneously. Whitleyism calls for a 
different technique from Staff Association work, and certainly the 
onus is laid strongly on both Sides to reach agreement, if at all 
possible. The search for agreement involves a good deal of com- 
promise, both on the Staff Side and in joint discussion; and units 
have got to make some sacrifices for the general good. There is, 
unhappily, a noticeable tendency for the Staff to seek dual rights of 
negotiation, though the circumstances are sometimes so very difficult 
that clear governing principles are not easy to lay down. By way 
of example a hypothetical case could be cited which might well have 
a parallel in the Service. Suppose that discussion is proceeding in a 
Department regarding the application of the National Report on 
Women’s Questions (Committee F); and the Staff Side agree that a 
certain grade hitherto reserved for women shall be open to men and 
women alike. The Association representing the women’s grade con- 
cerned on the Staff Side, however, are alone in opposing the decision ; 
in a minority one, the sole representatives of the staff whose reserva- 
tion is to be destroyed, feeling strongly that the decision has been 
determined against the weight of evidence by the prejudice of men’s 
interests, what should the Association concerned do? There are 
three possible courses; one, to accept the majority decision, with or 
without good grace; two, to put forward the majority and minority 
points of view, casting the Official Side for the role of arbitrator; 
three, for the aggrieved Association to go separately and subsequently 
to urge its point of view for the first time upon a surprised Depart- 
ment. This latter course is very seductive, for those who take the 
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short view, and very dangerous, if one takes the long view. It isa 
question for Official Sides whether they should, having regard for 
the orderly conduct of public business, agree to receive one of the 
aggrieved parties, so to speak, outwith the precincts of the Court. 

It is frequently a subject for bitter complaint in Staff Side circles 
that Official Sides bring so little business to the Council. The reasons 
for this reluctance to use an adaptable machine are not too easy to 
follow, though it is surmised that there is a tendency to avoid intro- 
ducing any topic which might develop along controversial lines. 
Some Official Sides proceed upon the assumption that questions 
involving the external policy of the Department cannot usefully be 
discussed, and that Whitleyism is useful only when considering 
internal problems of staff; perhaps the soundness of this view is 
impaired only by the difficulty in drawing a clear line between 
administrative decisions and executive action. One obvious difficulty 
for Official Sides is to determine at what stage consultation, if any, 
should take place; in the preliminary stages of a contemplated change 
of policy consultation may be too premature, at a later stage of the 
proposals the Staff Side can only be confronted with a fait accomph. 
Official Sides have pleaded urgency as an excuse, if not a reason, for 
not consulting the Staff Side; they have not so readily pleaded another 
potent factor, namely, apathy, or the line of least resistance. Staff 
Sides must play their part by demonstrating beyond all doubt their 
readiness to make a helpful contribution to every problem put to 
them; Official Sides should avoid at all costs having the appearance 
of being all-seeing, all-knowing and wholly infallible. 

There is the problem of seemingly divided loyalties for the Civil 
Servant who is an active Staff Side agent and has sometimes to 
participate as part of his Official duties as a member of the Official 
Side, a problem which usually resolves itself without difficulty. Given 
good will and good faith a man can be loyal to both Sides, since he 
is never involved on both Sides on the same issue; and it is a common 
experience to find that a man who has seriously interested himself 
in the problems of his colleagues has by that very process fitted 
himself to undertake responsible work for his Department. 

There is without doubt a hopeful and healthy future for Whitleyism 
in the Central Government Service. The aim on the Staff Side 
should be effective organisation in Associations, strong in member- 
ship and courageous in leadership, unity and co-operation between 
Associations for common purposes, high ideals for their members and 
for the Department which they serve, combining with the Official Side 
to create and maintain a high standard of efficiency in the Public 
Service. 
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Whitleyism in the Local Government 
Service: The Next Fifteen Years 


By T. S. Smey, M.A. 
Liverpool University 


[Discussed at the Northern Winter Conference, Institute of 
Public Administration, February/March, 1936] 


Fok some years past the importance of the operations of the 
Whitley Councils in the Civil Service, which the present con- 
ference will discuss to-morrow morning, has been widely appreciated 
by students of political organisation, and even by the readers of the 
daily newspapers. Whitleyism of this rather spectacular kind has, 
from the very outset, had its counterpart in a corresponding move- 
ment in local government, to which comparatively little attention 
has been paid. Perhaps, on the whole, it was as well that the 
Whitley Councils in local government should, for some years at 
least, have been suffered to go their way in obscurity. Starting with 
a flourish of trumpets in 1920 with a somewhat grandiose scheme 
which proposed a national scale of remuneration, and the partition 
of the whole country into divisional areas, an early check was 
encountered when the withdrawal of two of the national associations 
of local authorities from the National Council for Local Authorities’ 
Administrative, Technical and Clerical Services in 1921, resulted in 
the collapse of that body, and, furthermore, had a very adverse 
effect on the fortunes of the Provincial Councils. Progress since that 
date has been a story of the gradual building of solid structures in 
the provinces; national bodies, with a range of action covering the 
whole country, being limited to the Standing Conference of the three 
existing Provincial Councils for the Administrative, etc., Services, 
the Joint Industrial Council for the Manual Workers in Non-Trading 
Services, and to certain joint organisations which cater for specialised 
groups of employees, such as manual workers employed in trading 
undertakings, engineers in the service of electricity authorities, and 
traffic employees. Many of the individual local authorities, especially 
the larger of them, make use of joint committees for the settlement 
of local disputes arising between them and their staffs. Their name 
is legion, and neither the law nor the custom of their constitutions 
has yet been standardised; local practice differs widely from place 
to place. All, or most of them, may be said to be founded on 
Whitley principles. Generally speaking, it may be said that the 
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system of Joint Councils recommended by the Whitley Committee 
has been applied most widely to the manual workers.1 

It will thus be seen that a comprehensive description of the forms 
which Whitley organisations have assumed to suit the conditions of 
the local government service cannot be attempted in a paper of this 
kind, which will therefore be confined to examining the chief 
principles underlying their constitutions and discussing the possi- 
bilities of future progress. 

In the first place, the centre of gravity of the whole system 
appears to lie in the Provincial Councils. To start with the national 
bodies, the very diversity of conditions of employment between area 
and area and authority and authority makes it impossible to do 
anything more than recommend in very general terms what the con- 
ditions of employment of the staffs of local authorities should be. 
The ill-fated attempt of the defunct National Council to lay down 
national scales of pay, etc., was a primary cause of its untimely 
end, and the federal body since established has concentrated its 
attention on the revival of the Provincial Councils that have been 
suspended, though it has proved itself an active body in other 
respects, particularly by publishing its views on the recommenda- 
tions of the Report of the Hadow Committee.? The Joint Industrial 
Council, again, does not deal with wages, which, in the view of the 
employers’ side, are better left to the Provincial Councils, who under- 
stand local circumstances. The national Council only discusses 
questions of this kind when a dispute cannot be settled locally, and 
it then acts as arbitrator. It has been said that in this matter “it 
has settled many differences, large and small, ranging from a dis- 
pute which threatened to cause a stoppage of all non-trading services 
in one of the largest cities, to questions relating to overtime wages 
to be paid to lavatory attendants for Sunday work.’ It can thus 
be well understood what a great accession of strength to the Joint 
Industrial Council resulted from the formation of its eleven Pro- 
vincial Councils, each of which is now represented on the parent 
body. 

_ 1 The following are the chief sources of published information on which this paper 
ile of Evidence submitted to the ‘‘ Hadow Committee ’’ by the Standing 

Conference of Joint Councils for Local Authorities’ Administrative, Technical and 

Clerical Services, and by its constituent Councils, the London District Council, the 

Lancashire and Cheshire Provincial Council, and the West Riding Joint Council. 

Fifteen Years’ Progress, published by the Lancashire and Cheshire Council, 2nd 
Edition, 1935. 

The Joint Industrial Council, W. J. Hadfield, M.Inst,C.E., The Municipal Review, 
1930, Pp. 199-200. 

Joint Councils for the Administrative, etc., Staffs. A paper submitted to the 
Annual Conference of the Rural District Councils Association by Councillor P. S. 
Geldard and Wm. Donnan, on behalf of the Standing Conference of Joint Councils, 

2 Report of the Departmental Committee on the Qualifications, Recruitment, Training 
and Promotion of Local Government Officers, 1934. Z 
3 Hadfield, loc. cit., p. 199. 
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The importance of the local joint committees (where they exist) 
cannot be said to be of the same order as that of the Provincial 
Councils, whose functions they supplement rather than supplant. 
The administrative autonomy of bodies of this kind would appear, at 
first sight, to be complete, for it is only the decision of the local 
employing authority that can lay down conditions of service. This 
consideration is not quite as important as one would imagine, for other 
factors must be taken into account before a final judgment as to the 
status of the local joint committee can be reached. For a long time 
past there has been widespread recognition of the undesirability for 
one local authority to attempt to lay down salary scales without 
regard for those of its neighbours, and this tendency towards regional 
organisation has been intensified by a growing conviction amongst 
local authorities that further standardisation is required in such 
matters as recruitment and superannuation schemes, in the interests 
of local authorities in general. Individual authorities have therefore 
been more ready than one would have expected to sacrifice a large 
measure of their autonomy to the Provincial Councils, and they have 
even shown some degree of alacrity in making use of a method of 
disposing of awkward disputes involving individual cases, by 
referring them for decision ‘‘ higher up.’’ 

The second important characteristic of the local government 
Whitley Councils lies in the method of their composition. Unlike the 
present-day Civil Service Whitley Councils, the local government 
councils contain elected representatives, nominated, in the case of the 
Provincial Councils, by the local authorities of each class, and, in 
the case of the Joint Industrial Council, by the associations of local 
authorities. This introduces into Whitley affairs in local government 
a greater degree of realism than, I believe, prevails in the similar 
Civil Service Councils. It is true that the Employers’ Side of a local 
government Whitley Council is unable to bind the individual local 
authorities, directly at any rate, but it can go a long way to doing so, 
as the representatives of the authorities concerned are frequently 
prepared to join with the Staff Side in making strong recommenda- 
tions, which must consequently be treated with respect by all con- 
cerned. An indication of the happy relationship between the 
Employers’ and the Staffs’ Sides is afforded by the fact that in the 
Provincial Councils (for instance, in the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Provincial Council for the Professional, etc., Services) the chair is 
occupied alternately by a representative of the Employers’ and of 
the Staffs’ Sides. Motions can be (and often are) carried if approved 
by a majority of each Side. 

Mention should also be made of the fact that the whole trend 
of the development of local government Whitley Councils is towards 
conciliation, and the settlement of disputes by agreement, rather than 
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in the direction of the acquisition of statutory powers to give com- 
pulsory effect to their findings. Each side is quite content to rely 
on the moral strength of its own argument, and there is, in this phase 
of government at least, little talk of sanctions. But there are, on 
the part of some people of imyortance, misgivings in this matter, 
and it has been suggested that the practice should be extended of 
attaching a condition to grants paid by Government Departments in 
respect of public works, that workers employed on them must receive 
the wages laid down in the Whitley Council scales: this is sometimes 
required by the Ministry of Health. It is cogently argued that, if 
it is reasonable for local government auditors to hold fast to their 
practice of surcharging local authorities who have paid higher wages 
or salaries than those laid down by the Whitley organisations for 
their areas, the Government should also interfere to see that the 
rates of payment are not lower than the same scale. 

It has been said that the Provincial Councils constitute the centre 
of gravity of the local government Whitley Council system, and a 
fairly accurate picture can therefore be obtained of its working by 
examining the achievements of the Provincial Councils for the Pro- 
fessional, etc., Services. These bodies have mainly concerned them- 
selves with the formulation of a comprehensive scheme dealing with 
the employment of staffs, covering very broadly what is meant by 
““ Service Conditions,’’ and dealing especially with such matters as 
conditions of entry, the fixing of establishments and salary scales, and 
superannuation. The Lancashire and Cheshire Council, for instance, 
has prepared grading schemes for a number of its constituent 
authorities, and a conference of all local authorities without super- 
annuation schemes was convened by it in 1933, as the result of which 
a Joint Superannuation Scheme was established. The extent of the 
agreement reached in these matters is illustrated by the claim made 
that the Scheme for Conditions of Service, etc., adopted by this 
Council anticipated 15 out of the 25 Recommendations of the Hadow 
Committee by something like 12 years! It is also interesting to 
observe that the Standing Conference agreed with 17 of these Recom- 
mendations, subject to minor qualifications. Positive disagreement 
was only recorded in one instance. 

A mass of detailed business is also dealt with by the Provincial 
Councils relating to the operation of Establishment Schemes, which 
they assist local authorities to draft. The Employers’ Side may 
raise issues arising out of a dispute over the appropriate salary under 
a grading scheme to be paid to an employee (between, for instance, 
the Finance Committee and a Trading Committee of an Authority), 
which has been referred to the Provincial Council for its ruling. The 
Staffs’ Side may also lodge a complaint with the Council that a local 
authority is not observing the conditions of an Establishments 
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Scheme, an example of this being a claim that there should be auto- 
matic increases in certain salary scales, or that institution officers 
allowed to reside outside an institution should be given an allowance in 
lieu of rations. The Councils thus act in many respects as appellate 
tribunals. Joint terms of reference in disputes are agreed between 
the Employers’ and the Staffs’ Sides, and the case is referred to an 
Appeals Committee, before which both sides are represented. The 
decision arrived at in this way is accepted by the parties concerned. 

Though the operations of the Provincial Councils have been 
restricted hitherto to what may be termed “‘ service conditions,’’ the 
results of their work have been far-reaching. It has proved impossible, 
as one might have expected, to draw up schemes covering the estab- 
lishment problems of local authorities without raising issues regarding 
the general organisation of the system of local government. When a 
grading scheme has been prepared for a given department, the 
suggestions have often gone beyond internal distribution of functions, 
and have dealt with such matters as the relationship of the depart- 
ment with other departments, and even with the terms of reference 
of committees. A still stronger example of the same tendency arises 
in connection with grading schemes prepared for the smaller local 
authorities. These bodies often find it difficult to assess the value of 
a chief official or technical expert, cr to provide such officers with 
sufficient duties to occupy their whole attention, and they have thus 
tended to adopt unduly low salary scales, with the result that the 
efficiency of the services concerned is impaired. The Joint Councils 
have therefore been compelled on occasion to recommend that certain 
services should either be administered by larger bodies, or that the 
smaller authorities should combine in employing a competent and 
adequately paid staff. 

The success of the Whitley system in local government has been 
marked, and there is every reason to suppose that some of the 
demands that are being made in many parts of the country for its 
extension will be satisfied in the near future. It should, however, be 
observed that the operations of the Whitley Councils have been con- 
fined so far within but a small portion of the area assigned to them 
by their constitutions. The Lancashire and Cheshire Provincial 
Council, for instance, has so far only dealt thoroughly with one, and 
only partially with a second, of the “‘ matters of interest ’’ upon 
which it is allowed to deliberate. The first of these concerns “‘ hours, 
salaries, and general conditions,’ and the second “‘ the supervision 
of entry into, and training for, the Professional, etc., Services, and 
co-operation with the education authorities in arranging education 
in all its branches for the same.’’ The matters that have not been 
touched at all relate to ‘‘ the encouragement of the study of methods 
of administration, design and research, with a view to improving the 
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service,’ ‘‘ the provision of facilities for the full consideration and 
utilisation of inventions,’’ ‘‘ the improvement of health conditions,” 
and ‘‘ the arrangement of lectures and the holding of conferences 
in the provincial area or elsewhere on subjects of general interest to 
the Professional, etc., Services.’’ 

The Provincial Councils will proceed, no doubt, to deal’ with other 
matters than those with which they have already concerned them- 
selves, such as health problems affecting local government staffs, and 
the amenities of office life. Local government officers are not, as a 
tule, well housed; indeed, the present writer remembers certain 
offices which are a disgrace to the authorities concerned. Local 
authorities’ offices are, in general, dingy, depressing and over- 
crowded, though not perhaps definitely insanitary. The modernisa- 
tion of furniture and equipment, and the introduction of up-to-date 
colour schemes and systems of lighting, would, no doubt, greatly 
increase the efficiency of the staffs. These, and other similar 
grievances related’ to methods of work, will probably be dealt with 
by the Whitley Councils as soon as members of the local government 
service become aware of the fact that the Whitley system can be 
used as a means of ventilating them. 

The problems of recruitment, post-entry training, and research 
into administrative methods, to a great extent linked together, offer 
a most fruitful field for the utilisation of the services of the Provincial 
Councils, but here advance is more problematical. The problem of 
recruitment has already been partially tackled, but it is in general 
true to say that local prejudices have so far blocked the path for 
regional action, which alone holds out at the moment much prospect 
of success to the reformer. It is most profoundly to be regretted that 
the Hadow Committee ignored the Whitley Councils when recom- 
mending that ‘‘ neighbouring local authorities should combine to 
hold annual competitive examinations,’’* and that the suggested 
Central Advisory Committee of local authorities, which was to be 
entrusted with the function of recruiting university graduates, 
should merely ‘‘ contain some representatives of local government 
officers . . . . or should, at any rate, have systematic arrangements 
for consultation with them.’’® Had the Whitley movement been given 
the backing of the Hadow Committee, regional and even national 
arrangements for the recruitment of local government officers might 
have been brought within the bounds of practical politics. As things 
are, Whitleyism progresses slowly, whilst the recommendations of the 
Committee, with the experience of past history against them, are in a 
fair way to being forgotten altogether. 

The problems of post-entry training and research are still more 
difficult. Contact has already been established between a number of 


4 Report, para. 76. 
5 Report, paras. 86, 159. 
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local authorities and the Provincial Universities, as the result of which 
a measure of post-entry training is provided, but the arrangement is 
by no means universal, though it has the blessing of the Provincial 
Councils. Co-ordinated research, which can be organised in associa- 
tion with post-entry training schemes, is only in its infancy. The 
need for it is not even properly understood; the function of the 
Councils in this matter is thus first of all to educate the mass of 
councillors, and to persuade them that the dynamic elements in local 
government organisation must be preserved if it is to continue, and 
that this requires constant examination, and re-examination of the 
structure. It is to be hoped that the Councils will confer with such 
bodies as the Provincial Universities and the Institute of Public 
Administration before attempting to lay down any definite programme 
of investigation and research, and thus draw upon the body of 
experience which has already been accumulated regarding the diffi- 
culties of work in this field. In this manner it would be possible to 
bring such organisations as the Social Surveys of London and Liver- 
pool into close association with the local government of their areas, 
and relate independent research work to administrative requirements. 
The beneficial results of co-operation between the Local Government 
Service, the Universities, and the Institute of Public Administration 
is shown in such a publication as that prepared by Mr. Norman Wilson 
on ‘‘ Population Changes and Their Effect upon Social Services.’’® 
Members of staffs might also be encouraged to think about problems 
of this kind if Provincial Councils were to offer prizes for studies of 
such subjects as the improvement of departmental methods, or the 
effect of population changes on the general development of specific 
industrial areas. 

To sum up, we see in the Whitley movement in local government 
two excellent qualities: a desire on the part of the local authorities 
in a region to discuss the solution of certain of their difficulties in 
collaboration; a willingness on the part of their staffs to co-operate 
in the endeavour to make the mechanism of local government better 
suited for the performance of its work. As things are, the beginning 
is perhaps small, but after all the political genius of the English 
people places a premium on small beginnings, which allow easy 
adjustment of growth to environment. The Hadow Committee 
appears to have thought otherwise, as it preferred to deal with paper 
constitutions rather than actual realities, dismissing the Whitley 
system with two passing references.’ 

The present conference, by giving the local government Whitley 
system the honour of a period of floodlighting, may do something 
towards redressing the balance. 


§ The Institute of Public Administration, rs. 
7 Report, paras. 18, Io. 
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Use of Sinking Funds, etc., for Capital Purposes 


By Ernest LonG and Eric MaxweELt, Institute of Public Administration, 
1936. Is. 6d. 

Tuls is one of the Research Studies in Administration published by 

the Institute. It is rather tough stuff, but some of the readers of this 

Journal will be helped by a previous acquaintance with the subject. 


It is a controversial one. Quite early in the history of the clauses 
enabling sinking funds to be used, instead of borrowing, the whole 
principle was challenged, and a Select Committee was set up, the 
proceedings and findings of which provide the authors of this study 
with some of their material. The findings of the Committee were 
favourable; but for all that the controversy has never died out, and 
it is always possible for the embers to be blown into a flame. 


There seem to be several reasons for the mistrust with which, out- 
side municipal circles, this method of meeting new capital require- 
ments is regarded. One is that it sounds wrong that money provided 
for the discharge of a debt should be used for anything else. There 
is an explanation—quite a simple one to those who know it—but an 
explanation has to be given: the matter is not self-evident. Then, 
there is an instinct—and one which is in accordance with the general 
scheme of things—that as complication increases, so does the 
opportunity for going wrong. And there is a further reason, 
applying only in the case of stock. The prospectuses have sometimes 
spoken about the sinking funds in language which has suggested that 
these funds will automatically provide the money for the redemption 
of the stock when the date for redemption comes. Now this is not 
exactly the position, though something like it is. ‘‘ The true 
significance,’’ say our authors, ‘‘ of redemption and sinking funds in 
local authority finance does not seem to be understood outside 
municipal circles ’’; and they go on to refer to what they consider 
to be some misplaced criticism on the part of the City Editor of 
The Times. But if there is a wrong impression, local authorities and 
their agents are not wholly free from a share in the responsibility for 
causing it. It is only fair to add that it is not quite easy to put 
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shortly in a prospectus the precise reason for which sinking funds 
deserve mention in it. 

The authors have an interesting passage dealing with what the 
prospectuses say on this subject. Some improvement has taken place 
in them, as appears from the specimens quoted, and the last of them, 
that of Liverpool (1935) is the best of all. It says:— 

‘““ The liquidation of the several debts of the Corporation is 
being provided for by redemption funds or sinking funds, in 
accordance with the several Acts or sanctions relating thereto.’’ 

This states the significance of the sinking funds in local finance with 
perfect accuracy. The sinking funds may properly be referred to as 
an attraction to the lender, not because they provide the means of 
repaying his money, but because they keep the financial position of 
the local authority in a fit and wholesome state and prevent the debt 
from soaring up. 

Rather oddly, our authors do not seem entirely to like this Liver- 
pool statement, though their reasons for this (page 36) are rather 
obscure. They do not indeed entirely like sinking funds at all, at 
any rate in the sense in which they themselves appear to use the 
words, 7.e., funds which are accumulated and invested, as distinct 
from being applied at once to the repayment of debts. 

In this connection, it may be questioned whether the conclusion 
drawn on page 49 at the end of the passage about the special case 
of the London County Council really follows from the premises and 
not from the authors’ predilections. 

These criticisms, however, are only valid because the authors are 
engaged on a revearch study; and the dispassionateness thereby 
imposed upon them is perhaps rather uncongenial. Their real interest 
is in the modern methods of finance; and to follow them into this 
subject at this stage would be beyond the scope of this review. 

R. R. 


Civil Service Abroad: Great Britain, Canada, France, 
Germany 
By LEonaRD D. WHITE, CHARLES H. BLAND, WALTER R. SHARP and FRITz 
MorstTEIN Marx. (McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Limited.) 
THis book consists of four separate monographs, which are among 
the by-products of the American Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel. The longest (about 47 per cent. of the whole) is 
on the civil service of Germany, by Dr. Marx, now instructor in 
politics at Princeton, and formerly General Commissioner for the 
Unemployed at Hamburg. The monograph on public personnel 
management in France, by Professor Sharp, author of a previous 
book on the French civil service, occupies about 29 per cent. of the 
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whole. Great Britain takes up only about 17 per cent. of the book; 
the author of that monograph, Dr. Leonard White, needs no intro- 
duction to members of this Institute. Canada gets very short shrift— 
about 7 per cent. of the book; the monograph consists of a very 
short account of the present status of the Canadian civil service by 
Mr. Bland, a member of the Civil Service Commission of Canada, 
preceded by a much longer historical introduction by Mr. Philip 
Burnham. 

It is difficult for one who has no knowledge of any civil service 
but the British to do justice to this collection. Dr. White’s mono- 
graph on Great Britain gives abundant evidence of the detailed know- 
ledge of the subject that we should expect from its author. The 
main framework of the service is excellently described, and the chief 
loci classici are duly cited—the constitution of the National Whitley 
Council, the description of the duties of the four basic Treasury 
classes from the Reorganisation Report of 1920, and a less well known 
description of the work of the administrative class from the evidence 
to the Tomlin Commission. The whole picture is perhaps over- 
simplified ; but no one who has tried to describe the British civil service 
in all its intricacies can find much fault with that. What we lament 
in the monograph is that there is so little critical discussion of how the 
machine works. Dr. White gives us praise in plenty, but in general 
he keeps to himself whatever he may find to criticise. 

To take the examples previously quoted, Dr. White entirely avoids 
the problems that arise in the Reorganization Report, in particular 
the problem whether the distinction between the executive and clerical 
classes is sound in theory or workable in practice. He admits that 
the work of the National Whitley Council ‘‘ has tended to become less 
important as the major issues have been dealt with.’’ Is the real 
reason for the ponderous artificiality of the National Council the fact 
that there are no major issues left for discussion? It is much easier 
to pose these questions than to answer them; but an attempt to 
answer them by one who has a thorough knowledge of the British 
civil service and is in a position to discuss it frankly, would have 
had the greatest value. 

In the description itself only one minor inaccuracy can be detected. 
Dr. White implies that the number of candidates called up from each 
examination in the British civil service is equal to the number of 
vacancies announced. Unfortunately this is rarely true; waiting lists 
of eligible candidates, who may or may not be appointed to a vacancy 
during the currency of an examination, are an almost invariable feature 
of the recruitment system in this country. 

There is certainly no lack of critical discussion in Professor Sharp’s 
monograph; indeed, at first sight one would say that it was too hard 
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on the French civil service. But this impression is dispelled as one 
reads further and discovers the underlying sympathy with France and 
her problems, the generous way in which praise is given where praise 
is due. The problems are so convincingly stated that even the 
criticism, when it comes, seems kindly: one often sees in Great 
Britain the same tendencies as are described by Professor Sharp, and 
one recognises the same dangers. All too little is known in this 
country about the French civil service; this monograph gives a vivid 
picture of it, and we find that it is by no means so different from 
our Own as we imagined. 

In France the bureaucratic tradition is ‘‘ a heritage of centralised 
control by Paris which has since 1789 survived a half-dozen political 
revolutions and constitutional transitions.’’ The French nation, inside 
and outside the civil service, is more politically-minded than any 
other nation in the world: at the same time it is not strongly infected 
with the Anglo-Saxon virus of efficiency. Professor Sharp 
approvingly quotes the Abbé Dimnet: “‘ Abuses are tolerated by the 
French provided they can laugh or make cynical remarks about 
them . . . . Good-humored contempt is reform enough.’’ The French 
political consciousness expresses itself in the form of syndicalist staff- 
associations within the civil service, organised together into a civil 
service federation. For fifty years they have fought a hard struggle, 
in which they have been mainly victorious; their success has been 
aided by the frequent transitions of French politics and the lack of 
any unified control of the civil service on the “‘ official side.’? (Each 
department has a separate personnel bureau, and some departments 
have several; there is nothing in France corresponding to the Civil 
Service Commission or the Establishments Division of the Treasury.) 
As a result of this struggle, patronage in recruitment and favouritism 
in promotion have been almost entirely eliminated, and the French 
civil servant has acquired an elaborate system of rights. For the most 
part this system rests on no statutory foundation, but one suspects 
that it will stand much more firmly against the onset of political 
change than the statutory rights of the German civil servants under 
the Weimar Constitution. 

It is hardly surprising that under conditions in which the staff- 
associations are powerful and an aggrieved official may appeal to the 
Council of State (though he may have to wait several years before 
his case is heard), French personnel administration is rigid and 
timorous. Professor Sharp regards as excellent the system of recruit- 
ment for professional and scientific posts, but he has little praise for 
the system of examinations by which the administrative and clerical 
posts are filled. He does not say whether, and to what extent, 
bribery and corruption prevail in the French civil service, but he 
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shows that the pressure of the staff-associations for better pay has 
made little headway against the frugal instincts of the French nation. 

One cannot resist two quotations from this admirable monograph. 
The first is an excellent epitome of the French problem: ‘‘ The task 
of French statesmanship is to educate the French public to the view 
that the security, prosperity and happiness of a nation in an industrial 
age depends far more upon wise internal social planning and adminis- 
tration than upon fleeting diplomatic triumphs or a spectacular 
display of military prowess.’’ The second is a criticism of French 
methods of recruitment for routine clerical posts—a criticism which 
the British administrator would do well to heed: ‘‘ Some of the tests 
require virtually an encyclopedic range of information, of which 
comparatively little is ever put to use after appointment. ... The 
subordinate staffs of French government departments are cluttered 
with malcontents, made so by a brooding sense of disappointment 
over balked careers. Nothing can be worse for the morale of any 
administrative organisation.”’ 

Dr. Marx’s work consists of a short historical sketch of the German 
civil service, traced back to Frederick William, Elector of Branden- 
burg, a very full description of the machine as it existed during the 
period 1919 to 1933, followed by a few pages on the effect of the 
so-called National Revolution. It is perhaps unnecessary in this 
review to comment at length on the major portion of this monograph 
—partly because the machine described is already fairly familiar to 
readers of this Journal through the work of Dr. Finer and Miss 
Dhonau, and partly because much of it is already a thing of the past. 
Prussia was easily the first among modern States to acquire an 
efficient civil service, as an instrument of the monarchy against the 
nobles; and much of what Dr. Marx quotes from eighteenth-century 
tracts on administration has a strangely modern sound. The author 
pays a well-deserved tribute to the success shown by the German civil 
service, brought up on imperialist traditions, in dealing with the novel 
and difficult problems created by the War. And yet one suspects that 
the picture is a little highly coloured. There is much praise and little 
criticism of the German civil service as it existed before the Nazi 
Revolution; and yet with some inconsistency and (one suspects) a 
good deal of restraint he sometimes praises, and generally refrains 
from criticising, the civil service reforms of Herr Hitler—reforms 
which remind one of a small boy’s efforts to repair the intricate 
mechanism of a watch. 

It is difficult to judge from this monograph how the pre-Nazi 
system worked. The administrative class of the German civil service 
was brought up on the study of jurisprudence; even on the author’s 
assumption that jurisprudence is a very liberal study in Germany, 
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might one not expect to find in the German administrator a certain 
rigidity of mind and narrowness of outlook? Though the German 
civil service insisted on high educational. qualifications and a period 
of unpaid probation, there were no competitive examinations; did it 
succeed in eliminating favouritism and, if so, how? Every official 
had the right to inspect his dossier; might one not expect to find 
a policy of ‘‘ safety first,’’ at the expense of efficiency, in the matter 
of promotions? Above all, how far did the German civil service 
become a rigid caste, cut off from contact with the people? Dr. 
Marx answers none of these questions, and the last is probably un- 
answerable. For the German people are marvellously docile, 
strangely devoid of political consciousness. 


““ We laugh at them and love them, both mugs and eyes are wet; 
Only we do not know them. For they have not spoken yet.”’ 


Canada, after struggling for many years with a spoils system, 
reformed and unified its civil service by an Act of 1918, and set up 
a general system of competitive examinations. One of the most 
recent innovations of the Civil Service Commission, which was created 
by the Act, is the recruitment of university candidates to administra- 
tive posts. , 

One could wish that these four monographs, instead of being 
merely bound together, had been fully welded into one. All the 
countries described are, or were, democratically governed; and a 
civil service in a democratic country is beset with pitfalls. It must 
try to reconcile justice with liberty, and both with efficiency; it must 
stand firm against political pressure, and yet not be too rigid; it must 
be critical and yet obedient. How far does the civil service of each 
of these four countries succeed in reconciling these irreconcilables, 
or does it achieve one virtue at the expense of its opposite? The 
United States, and Great Britain too, would have much to learn 
from a comparative study of these questions. Possibly some day the 
authors of these monographs will form a committee which would 
carry out such a study. I should propose Professor Sharp as 
chairman. W. D.S. 


Documentaries: Films and Fiction 


Documentary Film. By Pau. Rotua, Preface by JoHN GRIERSON. (Faber 
& Faber Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 


South Riding. By WInIFRED Hottsy. (Collins.) 8s. 
Films : 
In 1920 Robert Flaherty visited one of Reveillon Fréres trading posts 


in the Hudson Bay Territory. There, with a walrus hunter as his 
main character, he settled down to make a film of the Eskimos. 
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‘‘ Nanook ’’ was something new in the film world. The sympathetic 
understanding and simplicity of statement of a primitive existence 
differentiated it from all previous travel and nature observation 
pictures, placing it in a category apart. This, Paul Rotha claims, 
was the real beginning of the documentary film, a term which he 
reserves for those observation films which arouse intensely dramatic 
interest in the ordinary affairs of life. 

There followed interesting experiments in Russia (1923), in 
France (1926), Germany (1927). In 1929 the movement—in the 
person of John Grierson—reached England. ‘‘ Drifters ’’ was pro- 
duced for the Empire Marketing Board. Since that date John 
Grierson, Director, has grown into John Grierson, Producer, with a 
number of associated Directors working co-operatively in the Post 
Office Film Unit, the most important film unit in the world for the 
production of documentaries. In addition, Gaumont-British Instruc- 
tional Film Unit, with which Paul Rotha is associated, and London 
Film Productions Ltd., have been created for the making of this 
kind of film. There is thus a considerable body of experience both 
British and foreign to warrant an analysis of the essentials of success; 
and this is what Paul Rotha essays in the present book. 

Although based on experiments with camera, celluloid film and 
sound band, many of his observations are suggestive of lines of 
development with other media. Thus, “‘ Social documentary deals 
with issues and subjects upon which no single individual is qualified 
to make statements or draw conclusions without expert collabora- 
tion ’’; or this, “‘ The subjects of documentary must be presented 
as clearly and concisely as possible. Every point in the argument 
must be capable of being quickly grasped and lead straight on to 
its successor. .... Thirty odd minutes of deliberate concentration 
from a modern audience is worth a week of leisurely contemplation ’’ ; 
or the following, ‘‘ Just as a dictionary is not a great work of litera- 
ture, neither is a series of photographic views (however lovely in 
themselves) . . . . projected on a screen... . a documentary film. 
It is the reason underlying the choice of natural material, and the 
purpose which is in mind for bringing it to life on the screen, that 
really constitute film creation.’’ 

John Grierson, in his most interesting preface to this book, 
drives the argument home in terms which might be applied as they 
stand to that which is most vital in public relations work; and, in 
fact, to much of the best work in other spheres of public administra- 
tion: ‘‘ Art is wider than political doctrine and platform solution . . 
It may, like politics, realise the social ills, but it must also sympathise 
more widely . . . . The artist’s call is to consideration. He is the 
taproot of experience itself; describing it, discussing it, dramatising it 
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and, in good and evil, organisation and chaos, birth and death, 
making it live.”’ 

It is also good to have on record the. watchword of this body of 
pioneers: ‘‘ We did not mean to flatter the box-office; we meant to 
force it.”’ 

Fiction : 

THis Journal has never before reviewed a novel. But the appearance 
of South Riding could not be allowed to pass unnoticed. It con- 
cerns local government, and experts may only ignore it at their peril. 
Not that the author has packed a lot of technical information between 
her pages—she has attempted no such thing. The powers, processes 
and technique of local government are not allowed to obtrude them- 
selves in the telling of the story; nor do local government officials 
figure largely in it—though, through the mouth of one of the leading 
characters, their work and influence are frankly and sincerely acknow- 
ledged (pp. 526-527). 

In a prefatory letter addressed to her mother—Alderman Mrs. 
Holtby—she thus describes the book :— 

7 . it was through listening to your descriptions of your 
work that the drama of English local government first captured 
my imagination. What fascinated me was the discovery that 
apparently academic and impersonal resolutions passed in a county 
council were daily revolutionising the lives of those men and 
women whom they affected. The complex tangle of motives 
prompting public discussions, the unforeseen consequences of 
their enactment on private lives, appeared to me as part of the 
unseen pattern of the English landscape.”’ 

‘‘What I have tried to do in South Riding is to trace the 
pattern.”’ 

This is a perfect description of her achievement. The criticism 
that the pattern may be somewhat distorted to allow prominence to 
local government cannot fairly be maintained, but is at any rate 
anticipated and excused. 

‘“‘ It may seem . . . that in my pattern I have laid greater emphasis 
upon human affliction than you [her mother] might consider typical 
or necessary. But when I came to consider local government, I began 
to see how it was in essence the first-line defence thrown up by the 
community against our common enemies—poverty, sickness, ignor- 
ance, isolation, mental derangement, and social maladjustment.’’ 

As befits a study of local government—no less than a work of art 
—the sense of locality is strongly marked. Local habits and habita- 
tions, dialects, occupations, and characters are all in their native 
setting. It is explained that the county council depicted is not that 
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of the East Riding, though the area described is that of South-East 
Yorkshire—‘“‘ the district I happen to know best.’’ 

Thus far I have spoken of the value of the book to the expert. 
What of the non-expert? One at least is known to me, whose future 
work will be enriched by a more vivid realisation that local govern- 
ment is in essence more than the sum of law, regulations, finance, 
procedure, committees and things of that kind. General Smuts and 
others—speaking mainly from the experience of leaders—have spoken 
of the ‘‘ endless adventure ’’ called government (particularly Demo- 
cratic Government); Miss Holtby deals with the same phenomenon 
—but largely from the point of view of the governed. 

A. %.%. 


Standardisation and Simplification of Requirements of 
Local Authorities 


Report of the Committee on the Standardisation and Simplification of the 
Requirements of Local Authorities, 1934; and Second Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Standardisation and Simplification of the Requirements of 
Local Authorities, 1935. 


Central Purchasing: A Scheme for the Co-ordination of Purchases by a Local 

Authority. By Doucras M. Beck, A.I.S.A. 

THE Reports of the Departmental Committee and Mr. Beck’s Scheme 
for Central Purchasing draw attention to further possibilities of 
advance in local authority organisation. With much useful argument, 
the Departmental Committee urges standardisation and simplification 
in the requirements of local authorities. The Scheme for Central Pur- 
chasing points the way to those who wish to put the recommenda- 
tions of the Departmental Committee into practice. This Committee 
has succeeded in compressing much information into short space— 
their work, however, is not only concise but is precise. At the outset 
of the problem they wisely define their terms. Standardisation, they 
say, means “‘ the production of a standard unit incorporating the best 
points of all available types,’’ while simplification means ‘“‘ the 
adoption of the type or types most generally used.”’ 

They point out how the process of standardising and simplifying 
requirements has been going on in the case of certain local authorities 
and indicate such advantages in simplification as savings from the 
elimination of duplication, reduced prices consequent on bulk pur- 
chase, the possibility of eliminating the margin between wholesale 
and retail prices, and the fact that definite standards imply that 
goods of quality will be obtained. Clerical economy too, results 
from simplification—one contract for one class instead of a series of 


Note.—For earlier Papers on this subject see PuBLIc ADMINISTRATION for January, 
1932, pages 4 to 36: ‘‘ Economy in Purchase and in Use,’’ by Sir Henry Bunbury and 
F. Steadman ; and ‘‘ Central Purchasing,’’ by F. R. Cowell. 
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contracts for different classes—and the fact is stressed that simplifica- 
tion may make it possible to specify in contracts, standard articles of 
good quality, instead of proprietary articles. The Committee, how- 
ever, are not content with merely indicating the advantages. They 
go on to show what has been achieved through the adoption of the 
principles which they recommend. Some of the illustrations are 
taken from America, but it is noteworthy that English cases are 
quoted as well. 

In considering the machinery necessary, it is suggested that either 
a central purchasing committee should be set up by the authority 
concerned, or the department which is the largest user of any article 
should be charged with the duty of dealing with tenders for that 
article for all departments. There are, moreover, numerous smaller 
authorities who could not, even after removing the existing duplica- 
tion, obtain for themselves the full benefits of simplification in bulk 
purchase. Here, the Committee urges co-operation. Local con- 
ditions really determine the best means of inter-authority co-operation, 
and on the question generally, the Committee say that there is no 
single road to success—that the most they can do at this stage is 
“‘ to indicate to local authorities that there is a problem, or a group 
of related problems, and that it is for them, as trustees for their rate- 
payers, to consider which of these plans is best suited for local 
requirements.’’ Then we get a word of caution, ‘‘ we are not con- 
vinced that mere extension of bulk purchasing is, in itself, always 
equally advantageous.’”’ The consumers’ ‘‘ring’’ may bring about a 
sellers’ ‘‘ ring,’’ and the ultimate effect may be bad for everybody. 

The Committee, on the other hand, are concerned to point out 
that the adoption of a definite standard throughout a wide area 
certainly does stabilise the home market, and, by forming a nucleus 
of production, gives a valuable opportunity for the development of 
British foreign trade. Local authorities, then, should conform to 
British standard specifications whenever opportunity presents itself. 
The British Standards Institution functions efficiently in many of the 
directions indicated, so does the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Second Report contains an interesting exposition of the 
development of centralised buying in the Government sphere, and in 
an appendix, valuable notes are given on organisations set up by 
local authorities. for the co-ordination and bulk purchase of their 
requirements. It is apparent, on an examination of these notes, that 
it is unnecessary to have a central store set up in order to operate a 
scheme of central purchasing. The Committee indicate certain 
fundamental considerations which, amongst others, involve technical 
knowledge. Knowledge of markets, constant touch with economic 
conditions, are necessary, but so also is an appreciation of the national 
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interest which demands national standards—“ it is still not adequately 
realised how far success in international competition depends on a 
steady and well-organised home market.’’ Fundamentally there is, 
too, a mutuality of interest between the producer and the consumer, 
and an experienced buyer pays due regard to the producer’s 
difficulties and needs. If he can order his requirements when the 
producer’s business is slack, then home production is rendered com- 
petitively more efficient. 

The case for a central store is carefully examined. There are 
many readers who will agree with the view of Manchester City Council 
that the failure of local authorities generally, to adopt central pur- 
chasing, is attributable mainly to the independence of their different 
departmental committees and the absence of the incentive of profit. 
The Committee’s case, as they indicate themselves, seems to be 
irresistible. They have performed a valuable work in emphasising 
the need for co-operation in local authority purchasing. The day is 
past when a particular local authority can be viewed as administering 
a series of watertight departments. The authority must be looked on 
as a unit, and the Committee’s report is welcomed as reinforcing 
that view. Healthy departmental rivalry always—but departmental 
rivalry at the expense of the taxpayer or ratepayer cannot but have 
reactions of an undesirable character. 

Mr. Beck rounds off the Committee’s work. He is the Supplies 
Officer, Works and Supplies Department, City of Leeds, and draws 
upon his experience to propound a scheme for the co-ordination of 
purchases by a local authority. And a practical scheme it is; there 
are few wasted words. A scheme is outlined from start to finish— 
from the preliminary meeting of officials, who are to be encouraged 
to prepare schedules giving the necessary information as to the goods 
which should be bought centrally, through all the machinery of 
specifying tenders, sampling, accounting, and costing, to the helpful 
suggestion that a ‘‘ Modified Store’’ is a useful supplement to 
Centralised Purchasing. ‘‘ In order to take advantage of a rising 
market, or to obtain favourable terms for articles specially manu- 
factured for the purchasing authority, particularly as regards textiles 
and similar commodities, it would be economic to purchase more than 
immediate requirements. The surplus would be taken into the 
“ Modified Store ’ and issued to the Departments as required.’’ The 
scheme as explained, taken together with the appendix—with its 
suggested ‘‘ Forms Nos. 1-9”’ and other indications as to useful 
means of record, should be a great assistance to all local authority 
officers charged with the duty of initiating a centralised purchasing 
scheme. There is also a suggested list of trades under which items 
may be grouped for scheduling purposes and a chart showing how 
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Mr. Beck’s scheme operates. This gives a bird’s-eye view of a 
scheme which the author has successfully presented, and which can 
be commended for consideration by those interested. 

pS Le F 


The Year Book of Education, 1936 


(Evans Brothers.) 35s. 


EDUCATION owes a debt of gratitude to Lord Eustace Percy. There 
are, no doubt, many who disagree with his views, but there can be 
none who do not appreciate the fact that he is always thinking of 
educational problems and provoking others to do likewise. Some 
seven years ago, on ceasing to be President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Lord Eustace conceived the idea of a Year Book of Education, 
and the volume now under review is the fifth in the series. He was 
Editor-in-Chief of the editions of 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935, and 
only relinquished that office as regards the 1936 edition in June 
of last year following his appointment to the Cabinet. But before 
he gave up his editorship he had given the present volume its bent 
by asking contributors to pose themselves the following questions :— 
‘““ Have our policies been based on the tacit assumption that 
the social ideals of the later nineteenth century represented a body 
of revealed truth to which men’s minds must swing back after 
any temporary oscillations caused by war or revolution; or have 
those policies been influenced in any degree by a realisation that 
the immediate future of ‘western civilisation’ may be pro- 
foundly different from its immediate past? 
And, further, if we have in any degree realised that we live 
in a changing world, in what respects have we sought to change 
our school organisation or our methods of teaching ?”’ 


The volume is priced at 35s., and more than 30 persons con- 
tribute to its 999 pages, which cover so wide a field as to make an 
adequate review in 1,000 words an impossibility. As to scope, it 
must suffice to say that geographically it ranges over the whole world, 
and that historically and philosophically its embrace is very compre- 
hensive. 

The first part of the volume is devoted to a review of post-war 
education by Dr. Hans, Dr. Schairer, Mr. F. Clarke, Professor 
Cavenagh, Dr. Kandel and Dr. Walter Gropius, to name but half a 
dozen of the 15 contributors. Part II deals with current events in 
education in the United Kingdom, India, the Dominions and the 
United States; contributions being made by, among other people, 
Dr. K. S. Cunningham (Australia), Dr. Malherbe (South Africa), Sir 
George Anderson (India). Part III is mainly concerned with back- 
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ward, dull and delinquent children, though it also includes a review 
by Sir Philip Hartog of the recent Examinations Inquiry. The last 
section (Part IV) covering 100 pages, presents statistical and financial 
tables, with copious commentary, relating to the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions. ; 

In face of such a rich embarrassment, a reviewer must be selective 
and, moreover, this reviewer must not pretend that he has read the 
whole volume. So many books on Education deal with anything 
and everything except fundamentals. They describe organisation, 
administration and the immediate, but often ephemeral, policies which 
produce this or that development. So seldom do they attempt to lay 
bare the intellectual and spiritual foundations on which the whole 
structure rests. It is therefore exhilarating to come across Mr. 
Clarke’s ‘‘ The Conflict of Philosophy ’’ with his examination of 
Plato and Rousseau, “‘ the two great exponents of our Western 
philosophy.’’ Mr. Clarke says, in the last resort, ‘‘ We are with 
Rousseau rather than with Plato.’’ This is good news in these days 
when learned men tend to overwhelm the unlearned with references 
to ‘‘ My master, Plato,’’ and are blind to the fact that, as someone 
remarked to the reviewer the other day, ‘‘ Jt needed a Hitler to 
enable us to appreciate the full significance of Plato.’’ Mr. Clarke 
says :— 

‘* The exalted pessimism which characterises them both issues, 
in the one case, in a rigidly ordered polity, a beleagured citadel 
of the spirit, which demands absolute loyalty on pain of a traitor’s 
death; in the other case, in what seems like a stout-hearted sally 
of men in a common resolve to achieve in their unity a range and 

security of freedom which are beyond them as individuals.”’ 


The fundamental choice for men and women is between discipline 
and authority. The discipline which man forges for himself, under 
the compulsive conviction that he and his fellows are all of one body, 
is the only true discipline. Authority imposed from without, and 
particularly from above, does not lead to anything which deserves 
the name of discipline, but leads only to obedience; and nothing is so 
destructive to the human spirit as obedience, nor anything so creative 
as discipline. 

Dr. Hans’ ‘‘ Comparative Study of European Education ”’ is a 
remarkable achievement. The width of his reading and his patience 
and painstaking reflection on the subject mark Dr. Hans as one of 
the most distinguished students of comparative education. No doubt 
experts from various countries covered by his survey might challenge 
some of his conclusions. Is it true, for instance, to say of compulsory 
continuation schools in England that “‘ the failure of the Education 
Act, 1918, was largely due to the lack of genuine support from the 
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working class. The parents of the working class considered it as 
merely a cheap substitute and demanded the genuine article, i.e., 
academic secondary education ”’ ? 

Dr. Schairer in particular, and others in general, devote attention 
to ‘‘ Education and the Vocational Crisis.’’ A survey of their views 
is beyond the scope of this article, but this must be said, that there 
is no more arid view of education than one which suggests that 
because there is a difficulty in fitting young people into the produc- 
tive economy of society the need for education is diminished. The 
precise opposite is the truth; but it is a truth which will not become 
acceptable until the preposterous confusion between “‘ scholarship ’’ 


and ‘“‘ education ’’ has been resolved. 
Ss. H. W. 


Public Control of Road Passenger Transport 
A Study in Administration and Economics. By D. N. CHESTER. Pp. xi + 
226. (Manchester University Press.) 
TuHIs work was undertaken under the auspices of the Economics 
Research Section of the University of Manchester and the Section as 
well as the author are to be congratulated on the result. 

Modern developments in the control and regulation of public 
utilities have long attracted much attention in the United States, and 
it is good that our own economists sometimes turn their minds in the 
same direction. In the field of transport, some interesting papers 
have been read before the Institute of Transport and one or two 
books, in addition to legal text-books, have appeared on road trans- 
port (for example, Dr. Fenelon’s ‘‘ Economics of Road Transport ’’). 
But this book gives for the first time an intensive study of the structure 
and conduct of public passenger transport by road and a critical 
examination of the principles and policy embodied in the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, as they are being worked out in practice under the 
decisions of the Traffic Commissioners and the Minister of Transport. 

In its scope and arrangement, in its completeness and accuracy, 
and in its impartiality of outlook, the book does its author the greatest 
credit, and it is not too much to say that Mr. Chester has laid the 
whole transport industry under a debt to him for having described 
and elucidated so thoroughly, so clearly and so fairly the con- 
ditions under which public passenger transport is to-day being 
operated. It would be out of place, in this Journal, to pursue 
in detail the technical aspects of the many problems which Mr. Chester 
discusses. Suffice it to say that the reader will find an adequate 
account of the existing organisation of the industry in the chapters 
entitled ‘‘ Services,’’ ‘‘ Local Authority Operation ’’ and ‘“‘ Private 
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Operation,’”’ and in Chapter V which analyses the factors which may 
affect the optimum size of an operating concern. 

Part II deals with statutory control of vehicles, employees and 
services. The basis of control is found to lie in the fact that the 
King’s highway is an essential element in the social and economic 
life of the community. Safety itself requires some control over the 
size, construction and equipment of vehicles, and also some control 
of services, since racing for traffic, jostling for position to pick up 
passengers and other undesirable practices of the kind are dangerous 
to the travelling public. The highway must be kept free from con- 
gestion, in so far as that is practicable, and uncontrolled operation of 
public passenger vehicles is peculiarly apt to congest popular routes 
and stopping places. But the scheme of control of these vehicles has 
been carried beyond the sphere of public safety and convenience. 
The competitive working of the industry is regulated and monopolies, 
or partial monopolies, have in many cases been established in the 
attempt to substitute an efficient network of services, co-ordinated with 
one another and with the railways, for a wasteful, haphazard and 
unstable system such as the competitive conditions of the recent past 
produced, and which is assumed to be all that those conditions are 
able to secure. This argument, as Mr. Chester points out, applies to 
many industries besides transport (in which a similar scheme of 
regulation has now been adopted on the goods side) but the fact that 
road transport uses a road bed which is provided at the public 
expense gives the State the opportunity of control. He is no doubt 
right in saying that the plight of the railway companies (and the 
tramway undertakings) precipitated opinion in favour of taking 
advantage of that opportunity. Notwithstanding, it would be a mis- 
take to underestimate the positive motive underlying recent legisla- 
tion which aims consciously at producing a better co-ordinated and 
therefore better developed system of passenger transport in which 
function can be correctly allocated to each branch and between 
each type of service. Is this being brought about and, if so, by what 
methods ? 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of a valuable book is the dis- 
cussion of “‘ principles ’’ in Chapter XI, with its pendent chapter on 
“* Fares.’’ Here Mr. Chester examines and illuminates the series of 
decisions out of which a sort of “‘ case law ’’ is being built up. In 
dealing with the principle of ‘‘ priority,’’ he shows to what extent, 
and under what conditions, existing operators have been, and are 
given, preference to operate and to provide new services. Under the 
principle of “‘ protection ’’ he shows how protection is given between 
different types of road service and between road services and alterna- 
tive forms of transport. Policy here is still being worked out, but 
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Mr. Chester’s analysis, though it cannot be final, is not premature but 
most opportune. To priority and protection, there must be added 
the third principle underlying the administration of the Traffic Com- 
missioners and the appellate jurisdiction of the Minister, that of public 
need. 

‘“‘ The first question to which the Commissioners require an 
answer is whether there is any need for the service applied for. Where 
there are no alternative facilities, which in practice means there are 
no objectors to the application, the authorities will rarely refuse or 
restrict the service. They will, however, give preference to the 
operator who already has a system of services near the proposed 
service. 

Where there are alternative facilities, the Commissioners require 
the answer to further questions, all of which involve a comparison 
between the service applied for and the competing services. These 
questions refer to the nature of the service (regular or irregular); type 
of service (local or distance); and type of transport (public service 
vehicle, tramway, trackless trolley or railway). The nature of the 
Commissioners’ preferences is covered by the principle of protection, 
and there must be exceptional circumstances before the Commissioners 
will depart from this and allow services, for which protection is 
generally granted, to be encroached upon. 

If the application proposes an increase of facilities beyond the 
previously licensed level the Commissioners will require to know 
what effect the proposal will have on other services. This question 
is asked not only to safeguard the type of services usually protected, 
but also to protect operators of services similar to the type involved 
in the proposed increase.’’ (Pages 147-8.) : 

Some critical comments on the ‘‘ multiplicity of controls ’’ which 
(like the note on statistics) deserve the consideration of the authorities 
are followed by a well-balanced concluding chapter on the general 
transport problem. Mr. Chester is not hostile to the present scheme 
of control. His main criticism, or perhaps it would be truer to say, 
his chief fear is that in achieving co-ordination something of efficiency, 
at least in the future, may be sacrificed. ‘‘ May not,’’ he asks, ‘‘ the 
time arrive when we are obtaining the worst of both possible worlds, 
having the advantages neither of competition nor of monopoly? ”’ 

The trend of events is hardly likely to be back to more competition. 
On the other hand, a number of small local monopolies, to which in 
Mr. Chester’s view, the present position is leading, has its dangers. 
Perhaps he underrates the power of the existing scheme of control 
to ensure adjustment and expansion of services to fulfil real public 
needs and an adequate quantum of facilities. The stimulus to 
efficiency is still high. Mr. Chester finds. it ‘‘ unfortunate that the 
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drive and force of competition have been partially discarded before 
the discovery of alternative methods for the automatic guarantee of 
efficiency. The task still remains of creating for the road passenger 
transport industry safeguards against undue _ conservatism.”’ 
(Page 214.) 

It is not shown that the Traffic Commissioners will be unequal to 
the task. In any case, it would be premature to make any such 
assumption. Meanwhile, Mr. Chester’s book is a most timely and 
welcome contribution to a subject which intimately concerns the 
daily life of the vast majority of the community. 

C. W. H. 


Planning Under Capitalism 
By A. W. RATHER, B.Sc. Pp. 199. (P. S. King & Son Ltd.) gs. 


Tue two parts of this book deal with the economics of planning and 
with planning in British practice. The second part contains brief 
summaries of the position in the coal industry, electricity supply and 
agriculture, with separate chapters on the pig and potato schemes, 
the milk scheme and the general criticisms levied at the marketing 
schemes. They aim at showing by these instances that attempts 
at planning within the limits of the capitalist system can be valuable 
and make practical contributions to a proper economic organisation, 
although none of the actual plans is considered by the author to be 
free from defects or to be by any means complete. While these 
chapters are clear and interesting summaries of the position, they do 
not deal in detail with the administrative problems which the success- 
ful operation of the plans involve. They are written from the point 
of view of an economist rather than an administrator. 

The first part of the book consists of four brief chapters which 
are full—perhaps too full—of interesting quotations from other 
recent writers on the subject, notably Sir Arthur Salter, Professor 
Robbins (whose plea for a return to liberal and individualistic 
capitalism untrammelled by Government interference is very criti- 
cally handled), Mr. Loveday, Barbara Wootton’s ‘‘ Plan or no 
Plan,’’ and other similar sources. 

Mr. Rather rejects the main contention of Professor Robbins in 
favour of the view expressed by Sir Arthur Salter in his ‘‘ Frame- 
work of an Ordered Society ’’ that the new economic factors which 
have emerged or grown in weight since the War force a modern 
community to seek new economic policies and a new economic 
organisation. We can no longer rely upon the free adjustment of 
the automatic system which functioned with so much ease and so 
little friction during the nineteenth century. Mr. Rather confronts us 
with two alternatives. Either ‘‘the complete suppression of the price 
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economy by a planned economy in which production and consump- 
tion are planned by public authority,’’ or ‘‘ a modified form of 
planning under which the main features of the price economy would 
be retained.’’ He favours the latter alternative both on practical 
considerations and on merits. Apart from the fact that the building 
up of a planned price economy involves less conflict, less dislocation 
and less encroachment upon individual liberty, this method will retain 
much of the self-adjusting quality which, as Sir Arthur Salter has 
pointed out, was the almost miraculous merit of the old individualistic 
competitive system. 

Mr. Rather then examines briefly three types of planning. 
Planning from below is the co-operation of producers in a particular 
industry to deal with the problems which fall outside the scope of 
the individual firm. In planning from above, the State as such 
would assume effective powers of intervention with a view to con- 
trolling the tempo of industrial activity and guiding economic 
development, but still without controlling consumers’ demands or 
removing the means of production from private ownership. The 
difficulties of such control are insufficiently recognised. In referring 
to the location of industry, Mr. Rather says, for example, that the 
growth of industry in the south of England should “ clearly be 
subject to control from the point of view both of preserving 
amenities and economic efficiency, but encouragement of new 
industries in the declining industrial areas is another opportunity for 
planning.’’ This skates over much very thin ice. 

Thirdly, there is that type of planning which is initiated from 
above, but is conducted independently by ad hoc bodies such as the 
Central Electricity Board and the London Passenger Transport 
Board. 

Mr. Rather assumes that by resort to one or other of these three 
types of planning or to all concurrently, the economic life of the 
community could be brought under a large, and, on his hypothesis, 
a desirable degree of conscious control which would promote 
efficiency and reduce that irregularity of industry which is one of 
our chief post-war troubles. 

He sums up his definition of the function of planning in capitalised 
economy as “‘ the supplementing of the price mechanism of the 
capitalist system. by some body or bodies whose function it is, not 
to interfere with economic forces, but to strengthen them, either by 
removing obstacles which obstruct their operation, or by undertaking 
constructive tasks which are beyond the scope of the individual firm. 
Such a body may be composed of representatives of the industry 
with which it is concerned, such as the Milk Marketing Board; or 
it may be a body of experts nominated by the State, such as the 
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Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission. Again, it may be a body 
concerned with one particular industry, such as both the bodies 
mentioned above; or it may be a body with a wider jurisdiction, 
as a National Investment Board would be.”’ 

The extent to which the reader will endorse Mr. Rather’s 
criticisms, or share his assessment of the advantages of the methods 
which he prefers, must depend largely upon that reader’s general 
attitude to the question: ‘‘ To plan or not to plan.’’ His answers to 
the critics of planning will be found in chapter 4. He deals with 
the objection that an economy in which planning powers are con- 
ferred on producers would result in the community being “‘ more 
planned against than planning,’ by contending that an organised 
industry will be led by enlightened self-interest to endeavour to work 
to capacity. But he realises that the consumers may require other 
safeguards and that it may be necessary for the State to supervise 
the output policy of each organised industry, as well as its policy 
as regards new competitors. Adjustment of tariffs, or the abrogation 
or drastic amendment of the constitution of an ‘“‘ offending ”’ 
industry are mentioned as possible weapons. In this reliance upon. 
the ‘‘ vigilance of the appropriate Government Departments ’’ the 
author is clearly being led to a degree of interference with industry 
and commerce which hardly seems compatible with the continued 
existence of the privately adjusted price economy which he is 
anxious to conserve. 

Many of his arguments in defence of plan against no plan are 
cogently, as well as clearly stated. No one can doubt that in some 
directions by one or other of the methods which he indicates, a 
further degree of organisation will be imposed upon some of the 
basic services and industries. But that the possibilities of planning 
in a capitalist economy can be carried to the lengths he supposes 
without breaking down that structure and the habits of mind and 
energies of character upon which it rests, is a conclusion which many 
will hesitate to accept without further examination, and much more 
experience in limited fields than is yet available. 

: C. W. H. 


The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money 
By J. M. Keynes. (Macmillan.) 5s. 


In the last chapter of this book Mr. Keynes expresses his faith in the 
power of the ideas of economists to modify the concepts of the: 
ordinary man. He has decided, it is evident, that it is through his’ 
fellow-economists that he himself, notwithstanding his unexampled 
powers of popular exposition, can most surely achieve the upheaval 
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of popular thought at which he is aiming. He may be right. The 
practical man is apt to distrust as unsound anyone who thinks so 
powerfully, and writes so brilliantly, as. Mr. Keynes, particularly 
when the conclusions he reaches appear to be distinguishable with 
difficulty from some which it is customary to dismiss lightly as 
“crank ’’ or “ heretic ’’; and perhaps it is not till Mr. Keynes’ 
ideas have passed through the mill of economic and financial con- 
troversy and emerged without serious damage that they will usurp 
the place of those ‘‘ economic laws,’’ often so repugnant to common 
sense, from which leading articles now solemnly tell us that there 
is no appeal. 

The book then is written primarily for the professional economist, 
and is for the most part difficult. That should not, however, deter 
any intelligent reader from securing a copy, at the fantastically low 
price which has no doubt been fixed to encourage him to do so. For 
at the end of each chapter and section are passages—sometimes only 
a few sentences, sometimes paragraphs or pages—in which Mr. 
Keynes sums up his doctrines in words which all can understand, 
and which besides have a wit, a barbed urbanity, and a kind of 
sovereign disdain for the unenlightened, which give the reader a 
pleasure which he can get from no other living writer on such 
subjects. 

The book treats of the theory of employment, and is in tune 
with modern conditions in that it is largely concerned with the 
causes of unemployment. Mr. Keynes attacks one of the main 
assumptions of the “‘ classical ’’ economists as being true only in 
conditions of full employment, and therefore irrelevant to our present 
troubles. He accuses them of treating the involuntary unemploy- 
ment of those who would willingly work at existing wage rates—the 
central problem of their science—as merely a stage of transition from 
one normal condition to another, instead of being, as he thinks it is, 
potentially permanent. 

His own theory is this: that employment and income depend on 
two things—individual consumers’ expenditure on goods and services 
for consumption, and entrepreneurs’ expenditure on goods and labour 
for ‘‘investment’’; many people being both consumers and investors. 
Investment in this context means the accumulation of capital equip- 
ment and stocks, not the buying of securities—the meaning we 
usually give to the word in the case of the ordinary income-receiver. 
Consumption and investment between them give employment 
and generate income. The amount of consumption, however, 
depends partly on income, and therefore on investment, and 
Mr. Keynes is inclined to lay most stress on investment as the more 
independent force. What induces entrepreneurs to invest? Effective 
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demand as they see it—in other words, the return which they expect 
to get from the increase in their capital outlay. Where this is smaller 
than the current rate of interest there is no investment. This brings 
us to the further question—what determines the rate of interest? 
Two things—first the prevailing preference of the owners of wealth 
for holding their money in “‘ liquid ’’ (readily usable) form rather 
than in securities which involve loss of control of the principal, and 
secondly the quantity of money made available by the banking 
system. And finally we come round again to consumption, since the 
expectation of profit from capital outlay is partly governed by the 
prevailing ‘‘ propensity to consume,”’ all production being ultimately 
for purposes of consumption. 

The characteristics of the economy which would naturally evolve 
from this intricate system of linked causes and effects are readily 
recognisable in society as we know it. That excessive saving reduces 
employment (since the volume of employment depends partly on con- 
sumption); that a high rate of interest will check a boom (by making 
it relatively more profitable to put money into claims to payments 
and less profitable to invest in physical capital); that a low rate of 
interest will not necessarily check a slump (since the expectation of 
profit, if there is a falling-off of consumption, may be even lower); 
most important of all, that the system may be in equilibrium—that 
is, may not change appreciably over a long period—though employ- 
ment is far below the maximum; all these observed facts, so familiar 
to us nowadays, fall neatly into Mr. Keynes’ picture and help to 
explain each other. 

What is more, here is a complex of forces to which a stimulus 
can obviously be given at various points. To increase the propensity 
to consume by such methods as the use of taxation to redistribute 
income and leave more in the hands of those who will spend it; to 
increase private investment by keeping down the rate of interest, 
an expedient which is now universally recognised as within the scope 
of government; to increase the aggregate of investment by direct 
public action; all these, says Mr. Keynes, are effective remedies, 
well founded in economic science, for a state of less than full 
employment. 

The central novelty in the theory is the feature which will at once 
cause most consternation to the banker and the economist and give 
most satisfaction to the student who likes to see dogma square with 
reality as he knows it. It is the treatment of saving and the rate 
of interest. Though saving does not now occupy in all minds the 
high place in the list of virtues assigned to it in the nineteenth century, 
we still are constantly warned that the total of saving must be kept 
up at the risk of calamity. But here is Mr. Keynes telling us that 
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so far from being a beneficent activity, it is in fact a pernicious 
inactivity. ‘‘ An act of individual saving,’’ he says, ‘‘ means—so to 
speak—a decision not to have dinner to-day. But it does mot 
necessitate a decision to have dinner or to buy a pair of boots a week 
hence or a year hence, or to consume any specified thing at any 
specified date. Thus it depresses the business of preparing to-day’s 
dinner without stimulating the business of making ready for some 
future act of consumption. .... Moreover, the expectation of future 
consumption is so largely based on current experience of present 
consumption that a reduction in the latter is likely to depress the 
former.’’ Even as a means of increasing individual wealth, saving 
does not emerge unscathed. The most an individual saver can do, 
it seems, is to make himself richer by making someone else (whose 
income is reduced by his saving) poorer; and he himself is probably 
impoverished by the saving of others. So if as a community we were 
to spend more, we should increase our incomes so as to arrive, with- 
out effort or stimulus, at saving more. As for the rate of interest, 
a high rate will reduce savings rather than increase them, since it 
reduces investment and therefore reduces income. Mr. Keynes goes 
so far as to bless the medieval doctrine that ‘‘ a wise government is 
concerned to curb it (the rate of interest) by statute and custom and 
even by invoking the sanctions of the moral law.”’ 

It must be admitted that there are aspects of Mr. Keynes’ 
exposition which will cause his readers some mental disturbance, 
particularly those to whom his ‘‘ Treatise on Money ”’ brought new 
light through the doctrine that saving might differ from investment 
and so cause disequilibrium, and who are now shocked to be told 
that savings and investment are necessarily equal. It is important 
to remember, however, in reading his new book, that he is talking in 
terms of commodities, not money. Savings and investment are both 
the unconsumed part of the new values created, looked at from the 
two angles of the individuals who refrain from consuming it and the 
entrepreneurs who cause it to be produced; and the equality of the 
two is arrived at, not necessarily by the extraordinary coincidence 
that two independent sets of decisions produce identical results, but 
partly by involuntary saving on the one hand (less goods being 
available for consumption when resources are diverted to capital 
outlay) and involuntary investment on the other (the goods left on 
producers’ hands by savers being an addition to their capital stocks). 

The truth is that Mr. Keynes is not in this book formulating a 
theory of money at all, and it might have been kinder to tell his 
readers so. Then when he pokes fun at those who believe that the 
saver and the banker between them can cause savings to disappear 
out of the system (a doctrine which they probably think they learnt 
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first from him) they could have taken comfort in realising that it is 
only the idea that things can so vanish that excites his mockery. 
That money can and does vanish from the system and that acts of 
saving can help it to do so, Mr. Keynes was among the first to show 
us. The two conceptions can be linked up by realising that though 
in every income-position savings and investment (as Mr. Keynes now 
defines them) are necessarily equal, since each represents the 
difference between income and consumption, we may pass from one 
position to the next by a change in total income which has been 
brought about through the flow of money spent on investment 
exceeding or falling short of the money withdrawn from the stream 
of spending by savers. 

The refinements of definition and equation are for the economic 
student, and for his sake we hope that Mr. Keynes will develop his 
doctrine on the side of monetary theory; as now stated it leaves many 
current controversies with loose ends. For the man in the street, 
however, the important truth to grasp firmly is that income is 
created by spending on either investment or consumption, and in no 
other way; so that if either stream of spending dwindles without a 
counterbalancing expansion of the other, incomes are necessarily 
reduced. The moral that the volume of spending must be deliberately 
maintained is obvious and Mr. Keynes does not shrink from it. 
““T conclude,’ he says, ‘‘ that the duty of ordering the current 
volume of investment cannot safely be left in private hands.’’ It is 
true that he thinks that having socialised the control of investment 
we need not trouble about socialising the instruments of production, 
and that he wants the exercise of private initiative and responsibility, 
in which he retains a generous and liberal confidence, to have as 
wide a field as possible. Readers of this Journal, however, will not 
fail to notice that the functions he designs for government are not 
less exacting—may even be intellectually more exacting—than the 
full control of production and distribution which belongs to govern- 
ment in a Communist state. The State will have to act as an ever- 
watchful, cunningly calculating regulator of forces which Mr. Keynes 
has shown to be essentially psychological in their nature (even the rate 
of interest being largely determined by what people suppose the rate 
is going to be next week or next year). It will have to use a number 
of diverse expedients interacting on each other and not lending them- 
selves to exact estimates of their effects, in such a way that their 
resultant will be a progress through continuous full employment to 
a position in which capital equipment is so plentiful that we shall 
want no more investment except for replacement, and all we shall 
have to do will be to enjoy a condition of stationary (not stagnant) 
prosperity. Even then the financial authority will not be able for a 
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moment to relax its vigilance. Obviously, on the theories of this 
book, there will be no stability in such a state. Its prosperity might 
vanish in a moment if excessive saving were to develop and be un- 
compensated by State spending. By that time, however, Mr. Keynes 
assumes that monetary management through a publicly-controlled 
central bank will be a business so familiar that the preservation of 
equilibrium will present no difficulties. 

It will be noted that on one side of his argument Mr. Keynes 
comes very close to the ‘‘ under-consumptionist ’’ position of Mr. 
J. A. Hobson. His analysis takes account, however, of many more 
factors than the falling-off of consumption; indeed, he lays greater 
emphasis on investment as the immediate object of deliberate 
stimulation. Under-consumptionists will probably accuse him of a 
certain indifference to the immediacy of the need for stimulating con- 
sumption. He is sometimes open to the reproach of ignoring that 
part of the existing shortage of consumption which is due not to the 
lack of ‘‘ propensity to consume,”’ but to lack of the means of doing 
so. “‘ Propensity to consume ”’ has indeed an ironic ring if it is taken 
to imply that the propensity is normally satisfied! But under-con- 
sumptionists will feel all the same that they have gained a doughty 
champion, one whom orthodox economists will not find it easy to 
deride or to upset. So will all those who have argued that it is not 
by sacrificing home prosperity to the restoration of international trade 
that the greatest prosperity will be attained. For them Mr. Keynes 
has one of his many exhilarating sayings: ‘‘ It is the policy of an 
autonomous rate of interest, unimpeded by international preoccupa- 
tions, and a national investment programme directed to an optimum 
level of domestic employment, which is twice blessed in that it helps 
ourselves and our neighbours at the same time.”’ 

In the final paragraph of his book Mr. Keynes seems to anticipate 
that though his ideas will ultimately find acceptance there may be! 
long to wait. However stout a resistance is offered by the economists 
and bankers, it would be surprising if ideas so cogent, so quotable, 
and so inspiriting as a guide to action failed to exercise an immediate 
influence on the trend of economic doctrine. 

MyRA CurTIS. 


The League of Nations and the Rule of Law 1918-1935 


By Sir ALFRED ZIMMERN. (Macmillan.) 12s. 6d. 
In his preface, dated October, 1935, Sir Alfred Zimmern confesses 
to some uncertainty ‘‘ whether I was writing a history of an experi- 
ment that had reached its conclusion or describing the early phases 
of a living and developing institution.’’ This uncertainty has not 
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been dissipated in the half-year since these words were written. But 
it has, in fact, little bearing on the merits of the present volume. The 
core of Sir Alfred’s brilliant and original analysis of the League is 
the second of the three sections into which it is divided—‘‘ The 
Elements of the Covenant.’’ This is preceded by ‘‘ The Pre-War 
System ’’—not a full-dress exposition of the methods of international 
co-operation in theory and practice in the pre-League period, but 
rather an examination of those aspects of it which influenced the 
making of the Covenant; and it is followed by a necessarily tentative 
study of the way in which these ‘‘ elements’ have worked them- 
selves out in the history of the League. 

The ‘‘ elements ’’ which went to the making of the Covenant, as 
analysed by Professor Zimmern, are five in number :— 


- (1) The Concert of Great Powers, the haphazard and intermittent 
consultations of the nineteenth century now being regularised 
and given a constitution; 

(2) A system of generalised mutual guarantees of territorial 

integrity ; 

(3) A system of mediation and conciliation—a development of the 

machinery of the Hague Conferences; 

(4) A co-ordination of world services on the precedent of the 

Postal Union; 

(5) A system of hue-and-cry against war as a recognised crime 

against the world community. 
Of these points, (I) and (4) were distinctly British contributions, 
and require no particular comment. As regards (3), the initiative 
had rested since the Second Hague Conference in American hands, 
the Taft and Bryan treaties being attempts not only to strengthen 
the Hague system, but to add compulsory arbitration to mediation 
and conciliation as a method of settling international disputes. (2) was 
brought to Paris by President Wilson (the system of guarantees 
had been known in European affairs, but only as applied to par- 
ticular countries), and had originally taken shape in his mind in 
I917 as a pan-American Mutual Guarantee Pact—which he seems 
to have regarded at that time as a logical corollary of the Monroe 
doctrine. 

There remains the fifth point, on which Professor Zimmern has 
thrown a broader flood of light than any previous commentator. He 
begins by quoting at some length a forgotten speech delivered in 
the House of Lords in March, 1918, by Lord Parker of Waddington. 
Lord Parker argued with great force that the proposal to prescribe 
the submission of international disputes to a super-national court 
was to attack the problem at the end instead of at the beginning, and 
presupposed a higher degree of development than had in fact been 
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reached in law-abiding sentiment as between states. In the domestic 
history of states, there had been, before the institution of regular legal 
tribunals, a system of ‘‘ hue-and-cry,’’ under which law-abiding 
citizens, impelled by the first rudiments of joint social responsibility, 
combined to repel an act of violence on any one of them and to 
punish the criminal. This rudimentary sense of obligation among 
nations, argued Lord Parker, was the stage which the world- 
community had reached. The right course therefore was to organise 
an international ‘‘ hue-and-cry ’’—a League of Peace, which would 
have no tribunal and no judicial powers, but every member of which 
would engage himself to combine with his fellows against any breaker 
of the peace. 

Lord Parker’s speech was delivered at the height of the German 
spring offensive, when it was unlikely to attract much attention; and 
there seems to be no evidence that it had any influence on the 
drafters of the Covenant. But two or three months later, Elihu Root 
in a letter to Colonel House advocated what was substantially the 
same conception of “‘ community interest in preventing and punishing 
breaches of the peace,’’ transferred from the domestic to the inter- 
national sphere. This time the idea bore fruit. Inspired by Root, 
House drafted the clause which ultimately appeared, almost un- 
changed, as Article XI of the Covenant. This pedigree is important; 
and Professor Zimmern seems to have been the first commentator to 
analyse the basic conception at the root of this famous article. He 
might, however, have made it clearer that, being governed by the 
unanimity rule, the article does not in fact fulfil the intended purpose. 
Since the vote of the aggressor can block any decision, it is impossible 
under this article to organise the hue-and-cry against him, or indeed 
to use any method other than that of peaceful persuasion. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that, from the British point of 
view, Article XI, which corresponds well enough to the British idea 
of the moral pressure of organised public opinion, has been the most 
popular and successful article of the Covenant. Article X (guarantee 
of territorial integrity) and Article XVI (sanctions), though never 
formally amended, have been whittled away by “‘ interpretations ”’ 
(mainly, though not exclusively, through British initiative) to a 
shadow of their original selves; and Article XV, shorn of an effective 
Article XVI, becomes only a more solemn and formal system of moral 
pressure. British public opinion presents a bewildering combination 
(incomprehensible to any foreigner and to many Englishmen) of 
passionate devotion to the League as such and almost complete 
indifference to specific provisions of its written constitution. British 
public opinion, knowing well that it cannot guarantee its own con- 
tinuity, has a healthy distaste for formal commitments whether to take 
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any particular action in given circumstances or to resort to compulsory 
arbitration for its own international disputes. Hence the predilection 
for Article XI, which makes any war or threat of war “‘ a matter of 
concern to the whole League,’’ but avoids any inconveniently specific 
obligation, and leaves it open to members to consider ‘* any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual ’’ in the light of all the circum- 
stances. The British ideal of the League is, in the last resort, what 
a French commentator rather contemptuously called it—‘‘ a Co- 
operative Society of States.’’ 

The last section of Professor Zimmern’s book will enable the reader 
to pick his way through the various League “‘ crises ’’ of the past 
ten years; and even if he does not accept all the conclusions, he can 
hardly fail to find the experience a stimulating one. There are a few 
statements here and there which may provoke minor criticism. It is 
odd to say that ‘‘ economic emergencies ’’’ had never formed the 
subject of a conference till 1933 (p. 34); and the account of the 
abortive attempt at collaboration between the United States and the 
Council in the first stage of the Manchurian dispute (p. 419) does 
not seem quite accurate. The American representative sat with the 
Council only once, and then suddenly received instructions to with- 
draw. It is not clear whether these instructions were provoked by the 
excessive demonstrations of enthusiasm with which other members 
of the Council greeted his appearance, or by criticism in the United 
States. But there was at any rate no time for unwelcome proposals 
to have been made by the Council to the United States Government. 


E. H. Carr. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
By F. A. ENeEver, M.A., LL.D. 


SYNOPSIS 


Compulsory Purchase ; Clearance Order ; Superannuation Allowance; Maintenance Orders ; 
Diversion of Footpath, 


Compulsory Purchase 


In Burgesses of Sheffield v. Minister of Health (52 Times Law Reports, 171; 181 Law 
Times, 10; 80 Solicitors’ Journal, 16) three areas and part of a fourth area had been 
declared to be clearance areas and the Sheffield Corporation made compulsory purchase 
orders in respect of all four areas. The question arose whether there was power for the 
Corporation to make and for the Minister of Health to confirm the compulsory purchase 
order in respect of that part of the fourth area which did not form part of a clearance 
area. 

Section 3 of the Housing Act, 1930, states: — 

Where as respects any area declared by them to be a clearance area, a local 
authority determine to purchase any land comprised in the area, they may pur- 
chase also any land which is surrounded by the clearance area and the acquisition 
of which is reasonably necessary for the purpose of securing a cleared area of 
convenient shape and dimensions and any adjoining land the acquisition of 
which is reasonably necessary for the satisfactory development or user of the 
cleared area. 

The Minister of Health, in confirming the orders, was of opinion that the acquisition 
of that part of the fourth area which was outside the clearance area was necessary for 
the satisfactory development of all the lands in the four areas. 

Mr. Justice Swift, in the course of his judgment, stated that section 3 of the Housing 
Act, 1930, dealt with two different positions. The first was where the clearance area 
land surrounded the other land, and that clearly had no application to the present case. 
The second was where the clearance area land was adjacent to the other land and the 
acquisition of that other land was reasonably necessary for the development scheme. 
His Lordship thought that it was impossible to say that there was not ample material 
justifying the Minister in deciding that, for the proper development of the land included 
in the clearance area it was reasonably necessary to acquire the remainder of the fourth 
area and held that the Corporation were entitled to treat all those areas as one for the 
purpose of developing them. 


Clearance Order 


In Baildon Urban (Park Lane Areas) Confirmation Order, 1935 (Application of 
William Denby & Sons, Ltd.) (52 Times Law Reports, 173; 81 Law Journal, 10), the 
sole point at issue was whether a person whose property was affected by a clearance 
order made under the Housing Act, 1930, is entitled to see the report made to the 
Minister of Health by the person whom he caused to hold a public local inquiry as 
required by the First Schedule to the Act. 

Mr. Justice Swift held that there was no reason in the case under consideration for 
holding that the report was liable to disclosure. In the course of his judgment His 
Lordship stated that there was no doubt, as had been held by the Court of Appeal in 
Errington v. Minister of Health ([1935] I K.B. 249; XIII Pusitic ADMINISTRATION, 81), 
that once notice of objection had been given to a clearance order, the Minister of 
Health must be regarded as a person exercising quasi-judicial functions and that he was 
bound by the rules of conduct applicable to such a person. But that did not dispose of 
the matter. It was not right to say that the Minister of Health or any other officer of 
State who had to administer an Act of Parliament was a judicial officer. He was an 
administrative officer carrying out the duties of an administrative office and adminis- 
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tering the provisions of Acts of Parliament. From time to time in the course of his 
administrative duties he had to perform acts which required him to interfere with the 
rights and property of individuals, and in doing that the Courts had said that he must 
act fairly and reasonably, not capriciously, but in accordance with the ordinary dictates 
of justice. To describe the qualities which he must exercise in carrying out that part of 
his administrative duties the Courts had referred to them as quasi-judicial. Although 
that was a convenient term for describing the principles by which he must be guided in 
performing certain of his duties, it did not mean that he at any time occupied the position 
of a judge, and what was true of him was equally true of persons from whom he was 
empowered to obtain assistance in the discharge of his duties. 

In Local Government Board v. Arlidge ([1915] A.C. 120) it was held that an appellant 
to the Local Government Board was not entitled as of right to see the report made by 
the Board’s inspector upon the public local inquiry. That case was decided under the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, by section 39 of which the Local Government 
Board was under a duty to hold a public inquiry if an appeal to it were made. Under 
the Housing Act, 1930, the burden was not put on the Minister of Health of himself 
holding the inquiry. His obligation was to cause an inquiry to be held and to consider 
the report made to him as a result of the inquiry. No distinction could be drawn 
between the position of the Local Government Board under the Act of 1909 and that 
of the Minister of Health under the Act of 1930. 

‘The Minister of Health, like the Local Government Board, was an administrative 
officer who had imposed on him the duty of deciding whether an order of the local 
authority should or should not be effective. In deciding the matter both must act in 
accordance with the dictates of natural justice. There was nothing in the changed 
phraseology of the Acts creating the two different authorities which either obliged or 
entitled the Court to hold that, while the report by one subordinate to his principal was 
not subject to disclosure, the other was. 


Another recent decision regarding clearance orders is that of Fredman v. Minister 
of Health (80 Solicitors’ Journal, 56; 181 Law Times, 65) where it was laid down that 
an owner of property which would be affected by a proposed clearance order, under 
Part I of the Housing Act, 1930, has no right to be heard by the local authority in 
opposition thereto until the clearance order is made. 

Mr. Justice Swift in giving judgment stated that it was a well-known principle of 
common law that a tribunal invested with power to affect the property of one of His 
Majesty’s subjects is bound to give that subject an opportunity of being heard before 
it proceeds. The Minister, in confirming orders, was clearly obliged to act in accordance 
with the dictates of natural justice. A local authority did not, by making a clearance 
order, themselves order the property in the area to be pulled down. The local authority 
was not empowered to hold any inquiry before making the clearance order. The owner 
of the property affected might make an objection to the Minister. The legislature had 
not intended to provide in the scheme of the Act for a local authority to entertain any 
objections before making a clearance order. 


Superannuation Allowance 


In Powell v. Sheffield Corporation (52 Times Law Reports, 248; 81 Law Times, 90) 
it was held to be illegal to contract out of the Local Government and Other Officers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1922. The boundaries of the Sheffield Corporation having been 
extended, an agreement was made in 1920 with Mr. Powell, who had for some years been 
employed as a surveyor to the District Council, which became absorbed in the Sheffield 
Corporation, whereby the Corporation was to pay him £300 a year for loss of office. 
Thereafter, however, Mr. Powell carried out the duties of a surveyor for the Corpora- 
tion. For the purpose of settling a dispute between the parties an agreement was made 
in 1932 whereby, in consideration of the Corporation continuing to employ Mr. Powell, 
the latter admitted that the post he held was not that of a divisional surveyor so as to 
be an established post under section 3 of the Act. 

The Corporation refused to admit Mr. Powell’s claim to superannuation allowance 
on his retirement in 1935 and a special case was stated by an arbitrator. It was then 
admitted that Mr. Powell had in fact occupied the post of divisional surveyor and 
Mr. Justice du Parcq held that the 1932 agreement, which attempted to contract out 
of the 1922 Act, was illegal and of no effect and that Mr. Powell was entitled to a 
superannuation allowance. It was also held that as Mr. Powell was entitled to the 
annuity of £300 under the 1920 agreement he could not count the period of service with 
the District Council in assessing the amount of his superannuation allowance under the 
1922 Act—Art. 52 of a Provisional Order confirmed by the Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion (Sheffield Extension) Act, 1921, having provided that no person should be entitled 
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to claim compensation for loss of office as well as superannuation allowance in respect 
of the same period of service. 


Maintenance Orders 


In London County Council v. Betts (52 Times Law Reports, 257) it was held by the 
Divisional Court that a magistrate has jurisdiction by virtue of sections 6 and 35 of 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, to make an order on a husband for payment of 
arrears due for the relief and maintenance of his wife under an order made in pursuance 
of the Poor Relief Act, 1868, notwithstanding the repeal of section 33 of the latter Act. 
The same principle was held to apply in London County Council v. Downes (Ibid.) where 
the order was made under the Poor Law Act, 1930, as in the case of an order made 
under the Poor Relief Act, 1868. The repealed section 33 of the Poor Relief Act, 1868, 
applied the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848, as to the mode of recovering money 
ordered to be paid by Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, but as the Summary Juris- 
diction Act, 1879, provided for arrears being recoverable as a civil debt it became 
unnecessary in the Poor Law Acts, 1930 and 1933, to provide for the mode of recovery. 


Diversion of Footpath 


In Hoddesdon Urban District Council v. Broxbourne Sand and Ballast Pits, Limited 
(The Times, 19th March, 1936) the Railway and Canal Commission Court held that, in 
a case where manifestly an order of Quarter Sessions under Section 84 and 85 of the 
Highway Act, 1835, could be made for the extinction or diversion of a footpath, there 
was no alternative right and power in an applicant to go to the Railway and Canal 
Commission Court and in effect get the same sort of order by way of a grant of an 
ancillary right under section 3 of the Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923. 

Mr. Justice MacKinnon, in giving judgment, in which the other members of the Court 
concurred, stated that as there was the legal method under the Highway Act, 1835, of 
extinguishing or diverting a footpath, it was obvious that there must be quite clear 
words in any other Act of Parliament to confer a concurrent jurisdiction to that of 
Quarter Sessions to make an order to the same effect, and that the language of section 3 
of the Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923, did not confer that concurrent 
jurisdiction on the Railway and Canal Commission Court. 


-s== Seen 
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The Need for Constitutional Reform, A programme for National Security. By W. Y. 

Elliott, Professor of Government, Harvard University. (McGraw-Hill, 1935.) 12s. 6d. 
THE search for that better form of government which enthusiasts believe will 
relieve the American public from many of its present ills, goes on apace. 
Professor Elliott makes a tentative contribution in this volume. The four parts 
ot the work deal with Economic Needs and Public Policies, The Development of 
a Controlled Industry, Public Policy and Political Machinery, and International 
Politics and the New Deal. In his way through these wide subjects he throws 
cut suggestions on a number of topics, for some of which, despite their inherent 
reasonableness, it is difficult to imagine much popular support. Such, for 
instance is his suggestion that the system of State Government should be con- 
solidated into broader regional groupings to deal with anomalies such as the 
legislature and administrative system possessed by a State like Nevada whose total 
population hardly amounts to that of a suburb of New York City. His references 
tc British methods and institutions as models with an important message for 
American Government disarm to some extent a criticism which cannot fail to 
note with regret a carelessness in style and a straining after the every-day 
allusion and popular metaphor which, if attempted, should be better done in 
a work appealing to a professional audience. 

F, R. C. 


The Promulgation of Laws. La Publication des Lois des Décrets et des autres Actes de 

1’Autorité publique. Par G. Revel, Docteur en Droit. (ReceuilSirey. Paris 5e.) 1933. 
Despite the example set by Bentham, little attention has been paid in this 
country to the theory of promulgation, and it is refreshing therefore to have an 
opportunity to see the question subjected to that logical dissection for which 
French thought is renowned. 

Already by the beginning of the nineteenth century the French civil code 
had tackled the problem in a more realistic way than the tardy reform (of 1793) 
in British procedure. The Bulletin des Lois was then begun. The principle 
so established has been maintained. After 1870 the Journal Officiel was made 
an alternative vehicle for the dissemination of the text of new laws and two 
equally official (but not always texually identical) sources of the law consequently 
existed in France until 1931, when with the suppression of the Bulletin on grounds 
of economy, the Journal Officiel alone remained. 

Both the manner in which laws should be published (and Dr. Revel 
distinguishes carefully between publication and promulgation) and the nature 
and results of publication from a strictly legal standpoint are discussed in 
succession. 

The study is in the main devoted to the Laws of the central administration. 
Reference is, however, made to the publication of orders and by-laws by local 
authorities. 

The somewhat casual method in which the text of new laws is printed, 
without any special authentication in the Journal Officiel and the surprising 
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latitude allowed in the correction of textual errors (also often without authenti- 
cation) are properly condemned. A further interesting contrast to British 
practice is provided by the rule, which dates from the Civil Code, that laws become 
effective in France (unless otherwise stipulated. in the laws themselves) one day 
after they are published. In Paris this means of course one day after the text 
has been published in the Journal Officiel. In Marseilles, however, or in other 
parts of France publication is not presumed to take place until one day after the 
Journal Officiel has been received at the seat of government for that area. 

These rules, as it may be imagined, have given rise to some interesting cases 
in the courts and it has been largely through a growing body of case-iaw that 
the present position has been elaborated. At the conclusion of his very careful 
analysis Dr. Revel presents a draft Bill of 45 short clauses, in which a general 
law of promulgation is presented, freed from the most serious of the doubts and 
difficulties by which it has hitherto been embarrassed. 

BoC. 


His Majesty the President. By Ernest Hambloch. Pp. viiiand 252. (London: Methuen 

& Co. Ltd.) tos. 6d. net. 

OnLy one European constitutional lawyer appears to have given much attention 
to the Constitutions of South America; and his attention was nothing more than 
a study of paper Constitutions. Yet, if it really needed proof that a Constitution 
in practice may bear very little relation with a Constitution on paper, any State 
of South America, Uruguay perhaps excepted, would supply it. Mr. Hambloch 
has given to his book the sub-title, ‘‘ A Study of Constitutional Brazil.’’ Brazil, 
it should be explained, had a revolution in 1930 and produced a new Constitution 
in 1934. (Mr. Hambloch himself has translated in an earlier publication both 
the Constitution of 1934 and that of 1891 as amended in 1926.) Regarded as a 
paper Constitution, it is rather like the Constitution of the United States, except 
that some of the President’s powers might have been copied from the Government 
of India Act. But the more the Constitution changes, the more it is the same 
thing. Two cartoons by Belmonte in the present book are entitled ‘‘ The 
Franchise under the Presidential Régime.’’ The one shows a collection of masked 
conspirators in a cellar ‘‘ electing ’’ the official Presidential candidate. The other 
shows the official candidate taking a stroll in the company of a bodyguard 
which, making allowances for racial differences, might have stepped out of a 
Chicago bootleggers’ ring. For according to Mr. Hambloch, the President is the 
Constitution, and the President (or Constitution) is elected by the gang in 
ower. 

, The book is extremely readable, it is full of epigrams, and it would be 
amusing if one could only forget that it purports to describe the system of 
government under which an amiable and cultured people has to suffer. Perhaps 
it is academic ‘‘ stodginess ’’ that makes one wish that it were less impressionistic 
and more factual. There are plenty of facts, but they are distributed rather 
at hazard. A straightforward historical presentation would have been dull 
but easier to follow. Also, it must be confessed that if more facts were given 
they would certainly have given rise to possibilities of libel. For, under our 
strange law of libel truth is a defence in law though not in fact, for truth can 
rarely be proved. A reasonably intelligent blackguard does not leave proofs 
lying about. 

Mr. Hambloch’s knowledge of Brazil cannot be denied. Yet the reader 
sometimes feels doubts about his assertions. The Presidential system of 
government has its inherent defects, yet the American system does not warraut 
all the strictures that the author passes upon it, nor is the parliamentary system 
so excellent as it is made out to be. The reader therefore tends to make mental 
reservations or to accept statements ad referendum. The book is, nevertheless, 
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a valuable study for those interested in comparative. government, a hideous 
warning to those about to invest in Brazilian bonds (one chapter gives a complete 
factual survey of Brazilian borrowing and another throws light on the financial 
‘“ agreement ’’ of 1934), amd a very readable study for those who have the 
good fortune to be neither. 

W, 1. J; 


Anarchy or World Order? Being the tenth series on Problemsof Peace. This bookis based 
upon lectures given at the Geneva Institute of International Relations, August, 1935. 
Published for the Committee of the Institute by G. Allen & Unwin Ltd. Price 
7s. 6d. net.' 

THERE are at least three outstanding points to be noted regarding this volume— 
(1) The lectures on which it is based were delivered in August, 1935—1+.e., 

just before the vital decisions on Italy’s aggression in Abyssinia. 

(2) The timidity and doubts regarding the future of the attempt to achieve 
world order through the League of Nations (noted in our review of the 
preceding volume in this series) has disappeared, and is replaced by 
cogent analyses of the causes of fifteen years of comparative failure, 
breathing a determination to succeed. 

(3) There is divergence of view on at least one major issue of the diagnoses, 
t.e., Should there be a Universal League or a League of Free Peoples only? 

Nothing further need be added in regard to the first point. In regard to the 
second, however, it is remarkable to note the number of conclusions common 
to every approach—or a least not denied by any. Thus there would appear to 
be general agreement that the wider the sphere of international co-operation, 
the less likelihood is there of indifference to any breach of the peace. To maintain 
world order it is necessary in the event of failure of negotiations to provide for 
the settlement of international disputes by the processes of law. The law must 
provide for the rectification of wrongs or grievances, not merely for the main- 
tenance of the status quo. Further, it should be compulsory on all nations to 
submit to these processes. Neutrality in any war is therefore a crime against 
the world order and sanctions against the aggressor a necessity and duty. 
During the past fifteen years there has been a considerable extension of the 
provisions of international law, covering almost every conceivable circumstance 
which might lead to dispute, but accompanied by a progressive weakening of the 
will to enforce its provisions. 

Coming to the third point, one of the most interesting arguments of the 
volume is that advanced by P. J. Noel-Baker: ‘‘ For ten years—since October, 
1925, to be precise—the governments have been striving to organise security upon 
a regional basis. The result of their efforts has been a total and unmitigated 
failure... . Unless the nations of the five continents of the world are ready 
to stand together to uphold peace, there is no hope that they can put an end 
to war.’’ Further discussion of this thesis would have been of great interest. 

It is when we come to the lecture by Sir Alfred Zimmern that we get the first 
real challenge to the idea of a Universal League of Nations. Thus he argues :— 
‘‘ Despots are constitutionally incapable of co-operation. Having suppressed all 
forms of their co-operative activity within their own borders, how is it to be 
imagined that they can practise co-operation internationally? .... To preach 

1 The contributors are: Professor R. B. Mowat (of Bristol University); W. Arnold- 

Forster (author of ‘‘ The Disarmament Conference,’’ etc.); Dr. H. Lauterpacht (Reader 

in Public International Law in the University of London); Professor John B. Whitton 

(of Princeton University); Dr. Guy H. Scholefield, O.B.E. (Librarian, General Assembly 

Library, Wellington, New Zealand); R. J. P. Mortished (International Labour Office); 

E. J. Phelan (International Labour Office); Professor Sir Alfred Zimmern (University 

of Oxford); Professor C. A. W. Manning (University of London); P. J. Noel-Baker 

(formerly British Delegate to the Assembly of the League of Nations); Professor Moritz 

J]. Binn (London School of Economics; formerly of the Handelschochschule, Berlin); 

Clarence K. Street (Geneva Correspondent for the New York Times). 
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the duty of co-operation with despotic communities, in the name of order, is to 
destroy the cause of the League for the sake of the machinery of the League. . . . 
the wisest policy would seem to be to promote the closest possible association 
between the liberty-loving peoples who form the only possible nucleus for a 
world community.’’ It is so plausible, and one hesitates to differ from Sir Alfred. 
Still it does not appear that he has proved his case. In internal politics we do not 
treat our non-co-operators in this way. There is no such test for citizenship of a 
native-born member of the community. But in the event of a breach of the rules 
the sanctions of law are imposed on the non-co-operators. Why should a different 
principle obtain in the international community? 

Then again, totally different lessons would appear to arise from the certain 
views of recent history. The significant facts would appear to include the 
intensification of economic nationalism during the post-war period and particu- 
larly during the past five years, which has, in turn, deepened the sense of 
insecurity in those countries who do not politically control (a) the sources of the 
raw materials required by their industries, and (b) large external markets for the 
sale of their products. 

Some of the ‘‘ Have-Not’”’ nations, it is frequently said, not only feel 
economically insecure, they feel politically aggrieved. In Germany, for instance, 
economic insecurity has but added to the fires of resentment aroused by the 
memory and present implications of the imposed Treaty of Versailles. Is not this 
the primary and significant dichotomy of the nations—the ‘‘ Haves ’’ and the 
‘* HaveE-Nots ’’—and is not the classification into ‘‘ LisERTy-LovinG ’’ and 
‘‘ DESPOTIC ’’ merely directing attention to a secondary phenomenon (so far as 
the problems of world order are concerned), and furthermore one which is to a 
considerable extent a consequence of the nation’s position in the ‘‘ Have ’’ or the 
‘* HavE-Not ’’ class? 

Nor does Sir Alfred explain how his proposed League of Liberty-Loving 
Peoples would operate in relation to nations not eligible for membership. 

Space forbids more, but it may be emphasised that this is a most vividly 
interesting book. 

X. X. 


The Problem of Credit Policy. By E. F. M. Durbin. (Chapman & Hall.) tos. 6d. 

In his earlier book, ‘‘ Purchasing Power and Trade Depression,’’ Mr. Durbin 
argued that the trade cycle was due to over-investment in the sense that the 
capital goods industries were enabled by monetary inflation to attract to them- 
selves a disproportionate share of the resources of the community, and that after 
the crisis the community did not save enough to call for the output of these 
over-expanded industries. He reached the disheartening conclusion that the only 
possibility of curing a depression was either to reduce wages in order to leave 
more money in the hands of people who would save it, or to liquidate the 
surplus resources in the capital goods industries by the painful process of 
unemployment. In his new and much more elaborate treatment of the subject, 
though he still clings to the over-investment theory he takes at once a more 
hopeful and a more realistic view of the possibilities, and admits that in a 
situation of full depression ‘‘ it is a pedagogical impertinence to advocate 
deflationary measures .... There is no conceivable policy other than that 
of ‘reflation’’’, at all events up to the point of full employment in the 
consumption goods industries. At that point Mr. Durbin thinks danger begins, 
since the further expansion of credit necessary to bring the capital goods 
industries back into full employment causes an inflationary rise in profits in the 
consumption goods industries which renders a subsequent collapse inevitable. 
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This account of the matter. has a certain air of unreality. Since, as Mr. 
Durbin himself admits, a rising demand for consumption goods stimulates a 
demand for capital goods, it is not obvious why the collapse is inevitable, or 
why with consumption sufficiently stimulated there should be any obstacle to 
the progress of the system from depression back to a state of general full 
employment. The resources required in the capital goods industries are surely 
determined, not by the amount of current saving, but by the relation of these 
industries to the requirements of the industries producing goods for consumption 
And even though at a particular moment consumption goods industries are fully 
employed, it does not follow that the process of further expanding them would 
not both divert resources to them from the capital goods industries and also 
increase the demands on those industries, with the result of effecting any adjust- 
ment called for in the structure of production, at all events so far as the 
distribution of labour is concerned. 

Though Mr. Durbin does not make the nature of the inevitable crisis, at the 
stage assumed, very clear, it is evident that he regards it as partly a monetary 
one—the reluctance of the banks to continue to supply the necessary funds— 
and partly a psychological one—the tendency of profit-makers to lose faith in 
the further expansion of profits and to reduce their output accordingly. His 
remedy—for the advance on his previous book consists in his having a relatively 
painless remedy—is a system of planned money under the control of a supreme 
Financial Authority (which is even to ‘‘ supervise the Treasury ’’). The duty 
of this Authority in a depression will be to reflate by means of the normal 
instruments of policy (low bank rate, increasing the quantity of money, direct 
Government investment, and so forth). When consumption goods industries are 
working to capacity, Mr. Durbin thinks the rate of saving should be forced up 
in order to expand investment, and proposes recourse to taxation as a means of 
preventing any further increase in the expenditure on consumption, and the 
use of the funds so obtained—by what machinery is not very clear—to finance 
increased investment. When full employment has been restored by these means 
he proposes to maintain it either by stabilising income per head, or (better, though 
more difficult) by stabilising prices. Either policy demands that the Financial 
Authority should be supplied with data as to the actual movements of incomes, 
savings, investment, velocity of circulation of money, volume of retail sales, 
and other variable quantities, and the second requires that the Authority 
should be prepared to use if necessary an unbalanced Budget as a means of 
getting additional money into the hands of people who will spend it on 
consumption (the other side of the taxation instrument). 

Some of Mr. Durbin’s underlying assumptions will not be acceptable 
to those—and they include most men in the street as well as many economists 
—who think that over-investment cannot occur so long as it is true that the 
application of additional capital to industry would bring an increased return of 
real income. His practical measures and their proposed statistical bases may 
seem to the official and the financier somewhat remote from the actual material 
in which they work. But he is an important recruit—though still half-hearted! 
—to the body of professional economists who emphasise the importance of 
stimulating consumption; and it is interesting to see how he is gradually discarding 
certain theories of Profesor Hayek which evidently formed the original basis of 
his thought. Mr. Durbin’s is a mind which does not knowingly shirk a 
difficulty, and both in this and his earlier book he does great service to students 
by his efforts to relate his ideas to those of the chief modern schools of economic 
thought and to indicate how far he marches with them and where and why he 
breaks away. 

It should be added that Mr. Durbin’s practical proposals are supported by 
a very thorough and in some respects novel analysis of monetary processes, 
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in particular of deflation, and discrepancies between savings and investment (in 
a sense rather different from that of Mr. Keynes’ ‘‘ Treatise on Money ’’). When 
he proceeds to relate these to Mr. Keynes’ new treatment of savings and invest- 
ment, defined so as to be necessarily equal (in. ‘‘ The Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money ’’), the result should help to clarify thought on a point 
which is in danger of being lost in confusion. 

M. C. 


South Wales Needs a Plan. By Professor H. A. Marquand. 256 pages. (George Allen & 

Unwin Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 

A DIFFICULT book to review, because it deals with so profound a problem and 
puts forward so much that is controversial. Professor Marquand gives an 
admirable analysis of the problem and propounds two five-year plans, a Con- 
servative blue and a Labour pink. The blue, the only one with chance of 
present adoption, consists of remedies well worn in proposals—pensions at 65 
(60 preferred); raising of school age to 15, without exemptions (16 preferred); 
transfer of labour (boldly advocated despite local opposition); public works; 
afforestation and various kinds of land settlement; new industries. 

By these means, Professor Marquand thinks that his estimated surplus of 
60,000 workers would be reduced to 16,000, who would have to be cared for and 
helped in various ways, in particular by the provision of allotment holdings. 
Those who advocate extension of pensions should first read the recent report by 
the Government Actuary on the Contributory Pensions Acts, one of the most 
portentous of recent social documents. Professor Marquand roundly criticises 
those who airily see a solution, or at any rate a very large contribution towards 
solution, of our unemployment problem in land settlement, but his own estimates 
cn this and on afforestation seem optimistic. No one who knows the conditions, 
and least of all one who spent childhood and boyhood in the mining valleys of 
South Wales, will minimise the problem, and gravest of all that of the adolescent 
lounging though the formative years of life, by enforced idleness losing the 
essential discipline of regular labour. There appear to be three alternatives 
before South Wales—a revival of the coal trade, by no means improbable for this 
is by no means the first dark depression through which it has passed, but the 
revival is not likely to be early in adequate measure; a broader range of industries; 
or a very large transfer of labour. If the last is not to be inevitable, immediate 
effort for permanent effect must be concentrated especially on the second, as 
Professor Marquand appreciates in his book, and whatever help the Government 
might afford, and it might possibly risk more, success in the second must depend 
primarily on evoking private enterprise, initiative and venture, and all parties, 
labour not least, would do well to direct special efforts to this end. 

i. GG. 


English Radicalism, 1832-1852. By S. Maccoby. Pp. 432. (Allen & Unwin.) 16s. 
On Friday, 14th February, 1936, Dr. J. J. Mallon, at an Institute of Public 
Administration lunch, spoke on ‘‘ The Technique of Agitation.’’ It was a witty 
talk on the devices exploited by a comparatively small body of knowledgeable 
persons—-constituting themselves the spearhead of public opinion—who have 
repeatedly during the last thirty years secured social reforms from Parliament, 
Government Departments, Local Government Authorities, and from employers. 
The earliest successes of Dr. Mallon and his friends were in connection with the 
agitation for the abolition of ‘‘ sweating ’’ in industry. Their latest efforts have 
been directed to the raising of the school-leaving age. 

The theme of Dr. Maccoby’s book (dealing with the years 1832-1852) is 
similar. He explains :— ‘‘ Whigs and Tories altke were subjected, almost without 
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intermission to ‘a constant and active presure from without’: alike they 
were moved by it to adopt measures of reform. It is that very ‘ pressure from 
without ’ which calls for definition and for due recognition among the con- 
structive historical forces of the period..... It is then to the evokers, 
sustainers and supporters of ‘ pressure from without’ that it is necessary to 
turn for completer knowledge of what were the motive forces in nineteenth- 
century politics.’’ 

Drs. Mailon and Maccoby are fortunate in their time. The democratic 
institutions of this country, having survived the Continental resurgence of 
dictatorships, are concerned that their own operations should be in accord with 
these deep-seated currents—ethical, psychological, economic and social—which 
constitute public opinion; and, on the other hand, that public opinion itself should 
be worthy and knowledgeable. 

Some public authorities have therefore appointed ‘‘ public relations officers ”’ 
whose special duty it will be (a) to study the nature and workings of public 
opinion; (b) advise authorities on the arts of co-operation and the avoidance of 
friction with public opinion; and (c) exteud and deepen the influence of knowledge, 
among the forces of public opinion, by making truth readily available and by 
facilitating its absorption and assimilation. 

A talk or a book on the history of public opinion, its formation, expression 
and its influence helps therefore to satisfy a ‘‘ felt want.’’ The main text of 
Dr. Maccoby’s book covers some 400 pages, plus another 30 pages, ‘‘ Preface "’ 
and ‘‘ Introduction.’’ Part I contains 20 chapters and occupies about 300 pages. 
In this section the history of the various radical agitations is followed in almost 
chronological order, and in considerable detail. Its programmes—the most 
important of course being ‘‘ The People’s Charter ’’—its organisations, com- 
mittees, newspapers; its successes and failures; its personalities—their co-opera- 
tions and their quarrels can be seen as at least the best of them would have wished 
to be seen by posterity. 

The hundred pages devoted to Part II, examines six separate threads. 
The following chapter headings indicate its scope:—Radicals and _ ihe 
Empire; Radicals and Foreign Affairs; Radicalism and Local Government; The 
World of Labour; Radicalism’s Search for Leadership; Party Organisation. 

The book is a fine result of a careful piece of research work carried through 
by the author working under the auspices of London University. It definitely 
enriches the written history of a most formative period. In particular it throws 
into clearer relief than has hitherto been possible some of the processes of 
working-class thought and action. 

Such criticisms as we would record are really natural by-products of the 
original aim of the research rather than of the competence with which it has 
been carried out. The aim, one gathers, was to examine the records—corre- 
spondence, biographies, newspapers, etc.—of the ‘‘ evokers, sustainers and 
supporters of ‘ pressure from without.’’’ This has been competently done and 
knowledge has been made completer. It may also be urged that it cannot be 
the function of the pioneer to co-relate his discoveries with all that was known 
before—at least not at the time the discoveries are made. But, if so, the effect 
is to deaden the significance of the discoveries themselves. In this case greater 
attention to the following would, it is suggested, greatly enhance the value of 
a fine piece of work :— 

(a) Stronger presentation of the economic and social background; 

(b) More concentrated biography of some of the leading characters: 

(c) A stronger presentation of the forces in opposition to the ‘‘ evokers, 
sustainers, etc.’’ (We cannot fully apprehend Othello without a strong 
presentation of Iago.) + 

A. C. S. 
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Australian Politics and Administration. Trends in Australian Politics. Papers read before 
the Third Summer School of the Australian Institute of Political Science. Edited by 

W. G. K. Duncan. 

In his Foreword the Editor says that at this Summer School, which was held as 
part of the Melbourne Centenary Celebrations, an endeavour was made to confine 
discussion to more or less immediate problems confronting Australia, but that 
it was found necessary to deal also with historical developments during the past 
generation, and also to give some attention to the principles of representative 
government. 

The papers which are of greatest interest from the point of view of adminis- 
tration are the last two, that on Overhauling the Machinery of Government, by 
Professor F, A. Bland, of the University of Sydney, and that on State Agencies 
of Administration in Victoria, by Dr. F. R. E. Mauldon, of the University of 
Melbourne. Professor Bland finds, broadly speaking, that the government 
machine in Australia suffers not only from the lack of a well-trained administra- 
tive staff, but also from the danger that new governments are inclined, instead 
of preserving the continuity of policy which is the general rule in his country, 
to reverse the policy of their predecessors, with catastrophic results on public 
confidence and with obvious damage to the efficiency of the machine itself. His 
suggestions for solving the problem are interesting but would not be likely to 
command the support of those who are familiar with similar problems in the 
United Kingdom. He suggests that it would be sound policy to apply to 
Federal administration the system which has been found to work well in local 
government, that is to say, the system of Committees to deal with the major 
subjects which come before the Council, such as finance, education, transport, 
social services, and justice. These Committees, like local government Committees, 
would have the right to deal direct with the permanent officials of the Govern- 
ment, and would, so Professor Bland thinks, in this way acquire a detailed 
knowledge of all the aspects of administration with which they were dealing. 
Parliament thus would be able to exercise a real control over policy in a way 
which is impossible under the present system. Whether such a system would 
be effective in Australia is a question upon which it is difficult to offer any 
definite opinion, but the brain reels at the prospect of trying to apply it to the 
complex business of Government in the United Kingdom. 

Another of Professor Bland’s main suggestions is that there should be set up 
a Supreme Administrative Council of State, the object of which would be to 
‘* protect the people, enhance the authority of Parliament, and foster the rule 
of law.’’ It would, apparently, hear appeals against decisions of the Executive 
over a wide field of its activities, have power to review decisions made by 
Administrative Officers, and generally act as a check on all the activities of the 
Executive. How exactly such a body with no representative capacity but with 
powers somewhat akin to the powers of the House of Lords, if the jurisdiction of 
the Lords were extended to cover not only legislation but also administration, 
would fit into any Constitution is a little difficult to see. 

The paper gave rise to an interesting discussion. Even so, some of the 
fundamental points of difficulty in the application of Professor Bland’s ideas 
do not seem to have received adequate consideration. No doubt the explanation 
is that only one day was available for the reading of the paper and for the 
discussion upon it, and not much more than the fringes of the problem could be 
dealt with in so short a time. 

Dr. Mauldon’s paper deals not so much with views as to the proper 
organisation of a State Government as with the facts as they exist in Victoria, 
though he does make some suggestions as to the reallocation of functions. The 
great value of the paper lies in its Appendices, which set out in great detail the 
organisation of the various Government activities of the State. They give, in 
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fact, a very complete picture of the whole administration. Dr. Mauldon points 
out that functions have sometimes been allotted to Departments because of the 
personality of the Minister in charge, and his views incline to a more logical 
distribution of functions and also to a more stereotyped form. of nomenclature 
to describe the offices themselves. As in this country, so in the younger State of 
Victoria, it appears that the constitution has growed, like Topsy, and one may 
perhaps be forgiven for feeling that there is something to be said for avoiding 
too rigid and logical an arrangement if, to attain it, it is necessary to disturb 
existing arrangements which work reasonably well and to get rid of names of 
offices which, though they may be illogical, give some little sense of continuity 
with the past. 

What appears to have been the most lively discussion of the meeting was 
aroused by Mr. E. L. Piesse’s paper on the Constitution under Strain, in which 
he examines the federal constitution in the light of the special difficulties which 
have arisen during the economic crisis, and more particularly the claim of Western 
Australia to secede and the movement in two other States in the same direction. 
He makes some suggestions as to the line which might be taken to remove the 
grievances of the various constituent States, but adds that some attention should 
be given to the question whether there had not been a too rapid expansion of 
federal powers and federal activities in administrative matters, and adds that 
until the Federal Service provides conditions which will attract the most highly 
trained ability and the wisest minds of the nation it might perhaps be better 
for the Commonwealth Government to practise greater restraint in enlarging its 
activities. 

The Hon. Maurice Blackburn and the Hon. D. R. Hall contribute papers on 
the historical development of Australian political parties, and Mr. J. A. McCallum 
en the economic bases of Australian politics. Mr. McCallum’s paper in fact 
covers a rather wider range than the title of his paper indicates, and deals, among 
other things, with the effect of political propaganda and political machinery 
generally. 

NE SS 


Leaders, Dreamers, and Rebels. An account of the Great Mass Movements of History and 
of the Wish-Dreams that inspired them. By René Fiilép-Miller. Translated from the 
German by Eden and Cedar Paul. x + 464 pp. (London: George G. Harrap & Co. 
Ltd.) 18s. net. 

Tuis large, curiously illustrated volume by a scholar of European reputation is 

interesting as a symptom of the crisis in present-day political thought. In spite 

of its title-page, the book is much too subjective to be considered ‘‘ history ’’ in 
any serious sense. It is rather a collection of historical vignettes arranged 
according to a ‘‘ philosophical ’’ scheme which cannot be entirely acquitted of 
propagandist tendencies. The author sets out to prove that, side by side with 
the material and ideal factors which are generally recognised as determining the 
course of history, there is a third factor of equal importance—the power of 
dreams.. Primitive man, we are told, is the slave of fear, fear of the unknown, 
and of the hostile elements in nature. From this world of menacing terrors he 
takes refuge in some dream—the ‘‘ wish-fulfilment ’’ of the psycho-analysts—that 
promises deliverance, and on that basis constructs whole systems of belief and 
practice that are a familiar element in every culture. The author divides these 
great protective dreams into three main groups, corresponding with successive 
stages in the development of history. First in point of time came the dream of 

a supernatural deliverer, promising help and guidance in this world and ultimate 

happiness in some other. This dream, the inspiration of the greatest mass- 

movements of the past and still actively creative in many parts of the world, has 
been, during the last two centuries, largely superseded among the most civilised 
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peoples by the dream of ‘‘ the Enlightenment.’’ This envisages a state of earthly 
happiness, brought about through reason and the ideals of humanity, views which 
found their fullest expression in the writings of the eighteenth-century philoso- 
phers and of the humanitarian socialists of later times. And finally, there is that 
dream which comes of ‘‘ intoxication with the decrees of Fate.’’ Dr. Fiilép-Miller 
sums up his argument in certain words of Nietzsche: ‘‘ The necessary must not 
only be endured; still less is it to be concealed. The essential thing is to love 
it! ’’ And it would appear that ‘‘ love of the necessary ’’ implies acceptance 
of the Fascist system of Government. 

There is no doubt that the most important part of this book is the lengthy 
argument againt the rationalist philosophy of ‘‘ the Enlightenment.’’ The men 
oi the Enlightenment supposed that in science they had discovered an instrument 
adequate to the solution of the chief problems confronting humanity. It would 
appear now, however, that this science they trusted in is without satisfactory 
philosophical foundations. There is, of course, philosophically speaking, no 
denying that the Universe is not what it used to be, since Einstein knocked the 
bottom out of space. What was subject to law is now ‘‘ mysterious.’’ The 
familiar argument ignores the practical vindication of science, that the astro- 
nomer’s equations do give us trustworthy knowledge of futurity and that when we 
strike a match we get a flame, not a spirt of water. But the author’s love of 
strange and mysterious terminology—‘‘ amor Fati ’’—and the Teutonic involution 
of his style, perceptible even in this excellent translation, tend to.obscure such 
simple considerations. The candid reader may well hesitate before assenting to 
the surprising non sequitur, which would deduce the Nazi views about the Nordic 
race from certain unexplained eccentricities in the inner mechanics of the atom. 
But he will, perhaps, be more ready to admit that the acceptance of irrational 
social beliefs is in no way incongruous with the acceptance of an anti-rational 
philosophy. 

A. R. 


A Manual for History Museums. By Arthur C. Parker. New York State Historical 

Association Series No. 3. Pp. XV, 204. (London: H. Milford, 1935.) 15s. 
THIs is a good book, and, within my own knowledge, one with few competitors. 
A valuable practical work on the preservation and renovation of objects in 
museums was issued a few years ago by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, but this 
manual ‘‘ is intended to show that the successful museum must have a living 
appeal that stimulates the imagination and stirs the intellect. Museums that 
attract visitors and financial support must discover the simple principles that every 
good showman uses, but the museist must also so manipulate his material that it 
serves a highly useful end. This book, therefore, is intended to be a helpful 
guide to those who wish to build wisely and well.’’ It certainly carries out its 
purpose thoroughly and the many problems connected with making a history 
museum fill its logical place in society are clearly and forcefully outlined. 
Mr. Parker is director of the Rochester, N.Y., Museum of Arts and Sciences 
and was formerly State Archxologist of New York. The author in his preface 
argues that there must be something in the museum that seems to pulse with life, 
that thrills the beholder, that enables him to see that he is a part of history, 
that he is a part of the great drama of life. Museums must not be dead things 
nor have the atmosphere of a funeral parlour. The museum should have a definite 
purpose, and the museum of history should know whether the world is its 
province, or whether it is to be restricted to a general area, a general period of 
society, a state or province, a part of a state, a group of counties, a county, a 
city, a township or a school district. 

The organisation of the museum and its controlling body; the need to bear 
in mind (as in the case of libraries) that the kind of building to be planned should 
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depend upon the kind of work to be done and the materials to be accommodated; 
the creation of the museum exhibit; handling museum collections; specimen 
records; internal problems (spacing and equipment); research; and the museum 
library are all subjects of chapters of great practical value, while the appendices 
are concerned with how to make membership attractive, how to plan a pageant, 
how to make a historical map, etc. A short bibliography and a number of 
excellently reproduced photographic illustrations make up a work which, though 
based mainly on American practice, should be of great service to museum 
authorities and curators in this country. It was pointed out very plainly in 
the report on our museums issued not long ago by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees that many of these institutions were utterly unworthy to be called 
museums. This work at any rate shows what a history museum can be made to 
do, and how best to set about the doing. Every local authority having a 
museum in its care and control, or who may be thinking of providing one, will 
find not only a justification of its provision, but sound theory and excellent 
practice as well in this volume. 
B. M. H. 


Library Administration, By S. R. Ranganathan. With a foreword by R. Littlehailes, 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras. Pp. 673. (Madras Library Association, Publi- 
cation Series 5.) (London: Edward Goldston Ltd., 1935.) 12s. 6d. 

Ii is not easy to review a book of this character. As the foreword points out, 

it is so extremely detailed as to make continuous reading tiresome. Certainly the 

author claims that this is not a manual to fit any kind of library but it exhibits 
various patterns which can be varied according to local conditions. A work 
with the title ‘‘ Library Administration ’’ ought certainly to lay down principles 
of practice which are generally applicable, and the title in this case ought to 
read something like this: —‘‘ Table of duties and list of forms and registers in use 
fer the guidance of the Madras University Library Staff.’’ The various divisiors 
of library work (nine in all) are sub-divided into eight other sections and every 
detailed item of routine in each is again divided into eight sub-sections, viz., 

Planning; Job Analysis; Routine; Elimination of Waste; Correlation; Time Scheme; 

Forms and Registers; Correspondence; Files and Records. So we get Counter 

Section as Class 6, Planning 61 and a sub-division reads Contingent Members 

61112. The whole book is so overloaded with detail and the ‘‘ Colon ’’ classifica- 

tion that it seems likely to defeat its main object, which I assume is to assist 

members of the library staff in carrying out their duties. I daresay the manual 
will be useful to members of the Madras University Library staff when they want 
to verify a particular point but I imagine that, in its present form, its effect on 
the outsider will be about the same as that of the Traffic Code here on a blind 
nonagenarian. It is so full of regimentation and documentation that no one 

could memorise it and most people I fancy would want more time to look up a 

point about a task than to do it. On pp. 605-6 (Classification No. 9971) is a 

list of 93 different forms and registers in daily use, and on the following pages 

is a schedule of stationery, which includes ‘‘ wheet(!) flour,’’ ‘‘ dhungry cloth,” 

‘‘ umbrella.’’ The ‘‘ instructions for collating ’’ new accessions demand that 

‘‘ every leaf is to be examined ’’ to see if any is torn, and all the ‘‘ formes”’ 

(sections) are to be examined to see if each is in proper order, missing, duplicated, 

cr ‘‘ upside down.’’ Most librarians, I am sure, will agree that any library 

with a large accession list attempting all this would want a double staff straight 
away. While it is necessary in the case of an expensive or out-of-the-way book 
bought second-hand to ensure that the copy is perfect, newly bought books will 
generally be exchanged by the publishers if any defect or fault is discovered 
after a work is in circulation. Defects of this character are now so infrequently 
met with here that it is certainly most uneconomic to spend a vast amount of 
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time examining each leaf of every book coming into the library. It is probably a 
fact that many more imperfect books are published in India than elsewhere. My 
own experience is that collation would be more valuable after a book had been 
in use some time than at any other period. Far more mutilation occurs within 
a library than is generally imagined, and is only discovered by accident when 
it is too late to remedy the damage. Some of the ‘‘ Rules of the Library ”’ 
seem to be a little odd or out of date. For example, ‘‘ no person who is not of 
sound mind, nor cleanly in person, nor properly dressed, shall be admitted into 
the library. (The decision of the librarian in regard to these matters shall be 
final.) ’’ I should not like to have the responsibility of deciding whether a person 
is of sound mind, or properly dressed. If I had to do it I should probably 
refuse admittance to half the regular users of a library under the first-named 
disqualification, while as to what ‘‘ properly dressed’’ implies there would 
certainly be a great difference of opinion. Neither is it a reasonable regulation 
nowadays to expect a reader who damages, even accidentally, a volume of, say, 
Froude’s ‘‘ History of England,’’ to ‘‘ replace the whole set.’’ I have a great 
admiration for Mr. Ranganathan (who was a student of mine at the School of 
Librarianship, University College) for he has great enthusiasm for the library 
movement and, as his ‘‘ Five Laws of Library Science ’’ shows, a very complete 
knowledge of the technique of librarianship. He has taken great trouble in 
working out these classified schedules of what he considers should be done in 
a library. There is undoubtedly a great deal of information as to the why 
and wherefore of what has to be accomplished, but the book cannot be regarded 
as likely to be very helpful to learners in the art of librarianship. Few chief 
librarians would accept the author’s programme of duties laid down for them 
on pp. 544-5. The total hours of his work are given as 33 a week, of which 
214 hours are tabulated for ‘‘ systematic routine,’’ including ‘‘ Sunday—Refrac- 
tory cases in classification and cataloguing (3 hours) 2.30 p.m.’’ The author 
remarks that the librarian has less than 12 hours a week “‘ for the vital work 
of meeting readers,’’ but he goes on to say ‘‘ once the pleasures of service 
are really tasted, the tendency will be to throw to the wind the official schedule 
of 33 hours per week and stay on at the personal service of readers as long as 
physical fitness would permit. Even here, what is physical fitness? My own 
impression is that the more the librarian spends his time with the books and the 
readers, the greater will be his chances for keeping fit. Losing one-self(!) in 
the service of readers is the best form of insuring one’s health. Overstaying with 
readers in the library may look like a task, until one gets into the full swing 
of enthusiasm for the work. But once one gets into the swing, the mind will 
easily transcend the limitations of time.’’ One can appreciate Mr. Ranganathan’s 
attitude in regard to the readers, but there is a great deal more at issue than is 
given in this book. That it contains much sound advice is not to be denied, 
and its contents may fit the needs of libraries in India particularly well. Perhaps 
that is what the author mainly had in mind. 


DB. a. i. 


South African Journal of Economics. Vol. 3, No. 3, September, 1935. 6s. net. 
Tue September issue of the South African Journal of Economics is remarkable for 
the fact that it contains no article dealing with the racial problem. As is usual 
in the case of the September issue, it opens with a reprint of the Presidential 
Address to the Economic Society of South Africa, which last year was delivered 
by Mr. C. W. Pearsall on the 1st August. His paper is intended to extend to 
cover another year the analysis of the economic progress of South Africa, which 
be commenced in his Presidential Address in 1934. He shows that, while 
economic progress of the country as a whole, due mainly to the gold industry, 
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has been satisfactory, the position of agriculture and the rural areas generally is 
serious. He says that it is doubtful whether any other country has made 
available so considerable a portion of its national income for the assistance 
of its agricultural community, and it is to be hoped that some of the measures 
used are only of a temporary nature. As regards foreign countries, he notes that 
the course of the year has made more definite the division of the world into two 
groups of exchanges, and that, broadly speaking, the nations within each group 
have achieved a new parity in relation to each other and move in step. He 
concludes that the present stock of gold in the world is ample to sustain an 
enormous expansion of business, and he thinks that we are, therefore, probably 
nearer a general return to the gold standard than the present condition of the 
world’s trade and finance seem to indicate. 


Professor C. S. Richards contributes an examination of the source of South 
Africa’s present prosperity. He deals with the departure of South Africa from 
the gold standard, and shows that the prosperity which has accrued to the country 
since that event has been due not to increased payments by other countries 
for South Africa’s exports, in particular their gold, but to a redistribution 
of wealth inside the country, the redistribution being such as benefits the 
exporter at the expense of the importer. He comments, incidentally, on the 
view which is expressed in the Report of the 1925 Commission on the Resumption 
of Gold Payments by the Union of South Africa, that advantages and disadvan- 
tages result not from differences in gold value of the respective units of currency 
of different countries, but only from rising rates of exchange and falling rates of 
exchange, and points out that the validity of this view rests on assumptions 
which are definitely not true at the present time, owing partly to political 
interference with economic affairs and partly to the present-day inelasticity of 
the economic structure and the slowness of its adaptation to changing conditions. 


Professor Richards also contributes an exhaustive paper upon subsidies, 
quotas and tariffs, and their effect upon the cost of agriculture in South Africa. 
The paper is an attempt to supply the answer to an inquiry which Professor 
Richards himself posed in an article in July, 1933, in which he said “‘ it would 
be interesting to know just exactly how much agriculture... . is costing this 
country . . . . and how far this expenditure has been justified by resuits.’’ He 
examines shortly the world agricultural position since the War and the relation 
of the South African fosition to the general state of the world. He then deals, 
in detail, with the results of South African Government assistance to, and control 
oi, agriculture, and concludes that the methods which have been applied there 
offer no permanent solution of the agricultural problem. He bases this con- 
clusion, however, not only on the facts of the case as he sees them, but also on 
his general theory that a radical limitation of State activity is essential to a 
proper solution of many of our economic difficulties. 

There are also articles on gold-mining taxation and upon natural and 
contrived scarcities, the second being a further contribution by Professor W. H. 
Hutt upon the subject on which he wrote in the Journal in March, 1934. 
Mr. G. D. Alexander, of the Natal Mercury, contributes a criticism of the article 
which appeared in the June, 1935, issue with regard to the export of butter 
from South Africa. He attempts to controvert one by one the points which 
were made in the former paper, which concluded that South Africa could never 
be an effective competitor in the world market for butter owing mainly to 
geographical considerations, and he takes the view that if the South African 
Government would set aside {10 million to be lent to reputable farmers at very 
low rates of interest the problem would be solved and South Africa could expect 
to be a successful exporter. He does not, however, indicate whether to be an 
exporter of butter in the present state of the world butter market is a goal which 
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is economicaliy worth aiming at, and he produces no arguments to deal with 
this rather vital point. 
The issue contains the usual reviews and notes, and an appreciative obituary 
notice upon Professor Edwin Cannan. 
J. K. 


South African Journal of Economics, Vol. 3, No. 4, December, 1935. 6s. net. 

THE paper by Professor C. S. Richards in the September issue provokes a 
criticism by Mr. W. A. Martin on the subject of subsidies, quotas and tariffs as 
applied to agriculture in South Africa. His view is that Professor Richards’s 
suggestion that the degree of protection now afforded to South African agriculture 
should be reduced is unsound, not because the result wouid ve to reduce the cost 
of living to the consumer, which he regards equally with Professor Richards as 
being desirable, but because the effect would be to lessen the income of the Union 
farmer, which is already too low. His solution is, while abolishing fixed prices 
and protective tariffs, to afford any assistance which may be found necessary 
to enable the producers of the basic commodities to supply the requirements of 
consumers at prices which give a reasonable financial return, and to give this 
assistance in the form of a bounty on production when sold for consumption 
in the Union. In this way he thinks that the producer could be assured 
of a reasonable return, and that the serious results of the present policy, which 
condemns a large proportion of the population to serious under-nourishment, 
would be eliminated. 

Professor Richards contributes a note criticising Mr. Martin’s detailed 
proposals, while of course agreeing with the object which he had in mind. 

The Journal prints a paper, read by Miss Sheila T. van der Horst before the 
Society, on some effects of industrial legislation on the market for native labour 
in South Africa. She quotes the Economic and Wage Commission’s Report to 
the effect that ‘‘ the chief feature that distinguishes wage rates in South Africa 
is the wide disparity of rates between different industries, between different 
grades of workers in the same industry, and between different districts.’’ The 
most notable disparity is, of course, that between the wages of European skilled 
and non-European unskilled labour. She goes on to examine the results of 
different provisions of South African legislation which have brought about and 
perpetuated this state of affairs. She shows that, in general, the result has been 
to restrict the earning power and, consequently, the purchasing power, of the 
native population by barring the way of the casual labourer to any chance of 
promotion. She concludes that the present labour policy prevents rather than 
promotes the most effective use of the resources of the Union, and is forcing 
South African economy into a position of greater and greater dependence on the 
prosperity of the gold-mining industry. 

Mr. H. Schauder contributes a paper on the Economic History of the Boot 
and Shoe Industry in South Africa, tracing it from the earliest days through 
the period of the War, which provided the stimulus necessary to place the 
industry on its feet, to the present position where the industry is for all practical 
purposes supplying the whole needs of the Union. His conclusion is that the 
industry is now ina position to dispense with the high protection which is 
afforded it, but adds: ‘‘ Is it an invariable characteristic of ‘ infant industries ’ 
that they never grow up? The experience of protectionist countries seems to 
show that this is the case, and many of our own industries seem to be achieving 
a sturdy, but apparently permanent, state of infancy.”’ 

Mr. Stephan Viljoen deals with the question of the taxation of gold mines, 
and there are the usual reviews and notes. 

Ne 
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Books received include the following :— 


Title. 


Report of Royal Commission on 
Merthyr Tydfil 


Administration of the Civil Ser- 
vice in Massachusetts 


British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science 


The Law of Housing, Second 
Edition 

Business Man’s Guide to Man- 
agement 


City of Birmingham Handbook, 
1935- 


Before the War — Studies in 
Diplomacy, Vol. 1 


Recent Federal-City Relations 


Nigeria—A Critique of British 
Administration 


Public Health Administration 
in the United States 


Food, Health and Income 
Local Government in England 


National Health Insurance 


Public Administration and the 
Public Interest 


The American Year Book, 1935 


Home Market 


Report of the Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Com- 
mittee on Remuneration 
Limit for Insurance of Non- 
manual Workers 


A Constitutional 


History of 
India, 1600-1935 


Author. 


George C. S. Benson 


Report of Annual 
Meeting 


S. Pascoe Hayward 
and C. Kent Wright 
G. E. Milward 


W. S. Body 
G. P. Gooch 


Paul V. Betters, 
J. Kerwin Williams 
and Sherwood L. 
Reeder 


W. R. Crocker 
Wilson G. Smillie 


John Boyd Orr 
E. L. Hasluck 


W. Jj. Foster and 
F. G. Taylor 


E. Pendleton Herring 


Albert Bushnell Hart 
and William M. 
Schuyler 


Major G. Harrison 
and F. C. Mitchell 


Arthur Berriedale 
Keith 
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Publisher. 


Price. 
H.M. Stationery Office 2/- 
Harvard Univ. Press, 7/6 


Cambridge, Mass., and 
H. Milford, London 


British Association, 
Burlington House, 
London 


Estates Gazette, London 32/6 


Management Library, 3/- 
Bloomsbury 
Birmingham Information — 
Bureau 
Longmans, Green & Co. 10/- 
U.S. Conference of $2.50 
Mayors, Washington, 
D.C, 
Allen & Unwin 10/6 
Macmillan 15/- 
Macmillan 2/6 
Cambridge Univ. Press 12/6 
Pitman 7/6 
McGraw-Hill 21/- 
American Book Cor- $8.00 
poration, New York, 
and New York Times 
Co., London 
Allen & Unwin 10/6 
H.M. Stationery Office 6d. 
Methuen 15/- 

















Institute Notes and News 


Death of Sir Montagu Cox.—The lamented death of Sir Montagu Cox, 
so soon after his retirement from the post of Clerk to the London County Council, 
has robbed the Institute of one of its most helpful and valued friends among the 
officers in the higher ranks of the Administrative service. Sir Montagu joined the 
Institute in 1923 and was elected a Vice-President in 1925. He maintained an 
active interest in the Institute’s affairs while he was in London; and on his 
removal to Llandudno in 1934, where with characteristic public spirit he continued 
his municipal service by becoming a member of the Urban District Council, he 
continued to assist the Institute as opportunity offered. Last year he acted as 
one of the adjudicators in the Haldane Essay Competition and presided at the 
Northern Regional Conference, besides contributing to the Journal. Members 
of the Institute will share the feelings of deep regret and sincere sympathy which 
were expressed to Lady Cox by the Council on the announcement of the sad news. 

* * * * 


London Winter Conference.—The London Winter Conference was held on 
8th and oth February; again, by the kindness of the Mayor and City Council 
of Westminster, at the Westminster City Hall, a place most admirably suited for 
a conference of this kind. The gratitude of the Institute to the City authorities 
was warmly expressed at the close of the proceedings. Unhappily the national 
mourning had made it necessary to cancel the arrangements for the usual Dinner 
and Dance, but the Conference itself was carried through with the same success 
as in previous years. The chair was taken on both days by Mr. E. G. Culpin, 
Vice-Chairman of the London County Council, whose reference to the attendance 
of members as being in the nature of ‘‘a busman’s holiday,’’ was greeted as 
peculiarly appropriate to his own occupancy of the chair. 

The papers by Mr. S. H. Wood, Mr. C. Kent Wright and Mr. A. P. Ryan, 
on ‘‘ Intelligence and Public Relations,’’ which had been printed in the January 
number of the Journal, provided material for a well-sustained and interesting 
discussion, to which the closure had to be applied before all who wished to speak 
were able to do so. Unfortunately Mr. Ryan was prevented by illness from being 
present and joining with the other two contributors of papers in replying to the 
points raised in the course of the discussion. 

The discussion amply illustrated the many-sidedness of the subject, and 
justified the remark of one of the speakers that internal and external relations 
were two separate subjects and that either would have been large enough to 
occupy the Conference. As it was, although there were references ty the extreme 
importance of internal intelligence relations, most of the speakers confined 
themselves to the subject of ‘‘ public relations’’ and a number of interesting 
points were made. The strictures in Mr. Ryan’s paper on the method of 
presenting the Highway Code and on the forms used in collecting Income Tax 
brought from members of the Departments concerned the reply that it was 
necessary to be precise when using terms which were associated with statutory 
enactments and regulations, and in making statements which might be invoked 
in legal proceedings. Whether this reply would wholly have satisfied Mr. Ryan 
could not, in his absence, be known. 
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Several speakers, including Colonel E. T. Crutchley, the head of the Public 
Relations Department of the Post Office, spoke of the positive benefit to adminis- 
tration which had resulted from the cultivation of candour and confidence in 
relations with the public. In the case of the Post Office, said Colonel Crutchley, 
there hac been a diminution of frivolous and ill-natured criticism and an increase 
of thoughtful and constructive criticism. 

The instinctive suspicion among pulic servants of policies of advertisement, 
to which reference had been made in the papers, was in evidence during the 
discussion, but in no case did it present a die-hard complexion. Rather it 
addressed itself to the question of how to secure the undoubted advantages of 
having an informed and friendly public without sacrificing standards of truth- 
fulness or substituting showiness for quality of service. One point made was that 
the first duty of those concerned with public relations is to help a Department 
to understand the ruplic—what it thinks, knows and wants: they should not 
imagine that the sole aim is to impart information, however unassailable. 

The question of ‘‘ tendenciousness ’’ naturally came up, and apprehension 
was expressed lest public-relations activity should degenerate into propaganda of 
the baser type. One speaker remarked that with democratic government there 
must inevitably be an element of tendenciousness, with boosting of Ministers 
and Departments, but that the public had a way of judging whether the political 
game was being played fairly. The fear was also expressed that there might 
be a tendency to let all the activities of a Depariment revolve round the public- 
relations officer. 

The dangers mentioned were dealt with by Mr. Wood and Mr. Kent Wright 
in their closing remarks. Mr. Wood said that he was not interested in publicity 
for its own sake, but for the sake of health and education, the two services with 
which as public-relations officer he was concerned. He tried never to judge the 
success of publicity by the immediate notice gained, but by its probable effect 
on the conditions of the service ten years hence. Mr, Kent Wright pointed out 
that a public-relations policy makes for efficiency, because a Government 
Department or local authority simply cannot afford to advertise a service which 


is inefficiently carried out. 
* * * * 


Northern Winter Conference.—The Northern Winter Conference of the 
Institute was held at Buxton on Saturday and Sunday, 29th February and ist 
March, the Manchester Regional Group having kindly made itself res:,onsible for 
the arrangements. The Mayor of Buxton, Councillor Edwin White, J.P., 
accorded the Conference a generous civic welcome. The convenience of having 
the meetings and the social functions all within the walls of the comfortable 
Spa Hotel was emphasised by a continuous fall of snow during the proceedings. 
Unfortunately, the state of the roads, consequent on the heavy snowfall, pre- 
vented several members attending to represent their Groups. From this and other 
causes the attendance was much smaller than on the previous occasion wher 
the Conference was held at Buxton and it will be necessary to consider afresh 
the question of place and time for the Northern Conference. 

Despite the relatively small attendance the discussion of the papers was well 
maintained—indeed, reached a particularly high level. The subject was 
‘* Whitleyism,’’ in the Local Government Service and the Central Government 
Service respectively. The papers by Mr. T. S. Simey and Mr. F. G. Birkett 
which formed the basis of the discussion are published in the present issue of 
the Journal, and these were supplemented by a report entitled ‘‘ Fifteen Years 
of Progress,’’ recently issued by the Lancashire and Cheshire Provincial Council 
for the Professional, Technical, Administrative and Clerical Services of Local 
Authorities. 
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It was a substantial help to the discussion to have in the chair Alderman 
William Walker, of Manchester, who has been chairman from its foundation 
in 1919 of the Industrial Council of the Electricity Supply Industry, an organisa- 
tion which comprises representatives of the employers and employees in all the 
municipal electricity undertakings as. well as of those in the big private under- 
takings. An attempt was made to arrive at the reasons for the failure of 
Whitleyism to cover anything like the whole field of the municipal services, 
when it has operated with such conspicuous success in the electricity departments 
and, in a few areas, as for example in Lancashire and Cheshire, in departments 
generally. More than one speaker voiced the opinion that comparable standards 
of work and remuneration, as between municipal employees and those in outside 
industry, could not be set up except for particular classes like those in outside 
electricity departments, but it was contended by other speakers that experience 
showed that much more could be done than had been attempted by most local 
authorities, and it was urged, moreover, that Whitleyism was not concerned 
solely with questions of remuneration. 

It seemed difficult for the Local Government members of the Institute to 
understand the functioning of Whitleyism in the central Government service 
with an ‘‘ employers’ side ’’ composed only of higher officials, but there is no 
doubts that Mr. Birkett’s interesting paper, and the discussion which arose on it, 
greatly stimulated interest in what can be accomplished by the Whitley 
macbinery when it is worked in the right spirit. 


* * * * 

Winter Lectures and Luncheons.—Keports from the Regional Groups 
indicate that there has been considerable diversity of experience as regards the 
attendance of members at lectures, etc., this winter, some having had con- 
sistently good meetings and others not. It may not be out of place to remind 
members that attendance at meetings, even at a little personal inconvenience 
on occasion, is an encouragement both to the officers who give their time to 
the work of the Institute and to the junior members who desire to benefit by the 
opportunities provided, as well as being a courtesy which the lecturer himself is 
entitled to expect. 

In London the current session has been one of the most successful in recent 
years, alike as regards the quality and interest of the lectures and addresses, and 
the attendance of members at the meetings. In the case of Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s lecture on the London County Council it was a matter both of regret 
and satisfaction that the attendance exceeded the capacity of the room. 

* * * * 


SUMMER CONFERENCE, 1936. The Summer Conference of the Institute will be held 
at University College, Oxford, from Friday, 3rd July, to Monday, 6th July. Full particulers 
will be sent to members in due course; and in the meantime they will perhaps 
endeavour to keep these dates free of other engagements and make arrangements 
for participation in this always interesting and profitable function. It is antici- 
pated that several visitors from America, including some of those whose interest 
in the work of the Institute has ied to the substantial assistance to its 
research activities, will be present. The arrangements so far made include papers 
as follow :— 


“‘ Protection of the Consumer’’ .. és a Professor Julian Huxley. 
‘“‘ Twenty-five Years of Social Insurance ”’ Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders. 
‘‘ Correspondence with the Public ’’ me .. (Several Public Servants). 


In response to representations by two or three of the Regional Groups the 
Council is proposing to embody in the Constitution provision for holding a 
Members’ Business Meeting in connection with the Summer Conferences of the 
Institute, and to arrange for the first such meeting to be held at Oxford this year. 


* * * * 
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Research. —A further report under the Institute’s research scheme has been 
issued—on the Use by Local Authorities of Sinking and Redemption Funds, 
Reserve Funds and Superannuation Funds, etc., for theiy own Capital Purposes. 
This admirable report has been prepared by Mr. Ernest Long, Borough Treasurer 
of Luton, and Mr. Eric Maxwell, Town Chamberlain of Kirkcaldy; and the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants has given the writers valuable 
support and assistance in its preparation. 

The Spelman Fund of New York has generously supplemented the grant 
already made to the Institute, and the Research Committee will be pleased to 
consider further suggestions for research which members may submit. Good 
progress is being made with the subjects already in hand. 

* * * * 


Oxford Diploma in Public Administration.—It is pleasant to record that 
Oxford University has joined the universities which hold examinations and grant 
diplomas, etc., in Public Administration. The arrangements made by Oxford 
University provide for (1) a Diploma in Public and Social Administration and 
(2) a Certificate in Public Administration. For the Diploma candidates will be 
required to take papers in British Social and Economic History from 1760, The 
Constitutional History of England from 1688 and Modern Political Organisation, 
Theory of the State, and Public and Social Administration; and must also offer 
one of the following special subjects: Public Finance, Local Government since 
1760, International Organisation and Administration, Statistical Method, Social 
and Industrial Psychology, Recent Developments in the Machinery of Adminis- 
tration, Administrative Law. In addition an appropriate thesis must be submitted 
or a substantial period of supervised practical work undertaken. 

For the Certificate candidates must take the Constitutional History of England 


from 1688 and Modern Political Organisation, Public and Social Administration, 
and Local Government since 1760; and must also submit an essay on some 
current problem of public administration. 
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